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Dissertations in A¢sthetics—I 


A Tentative Introduction’ 


An Zésthetic Honesty and Its Significance in 
Education 


VERY common opinion about art is that it is an 
A expression of feeling (infused by environment or 
experience), or of ideas (invented or handed over 
to the artist by the moralist, or by the orderer). There 
is some vague conception that those feelings or ideas are 
not exactly the same thing as the work of art; because 
the orderer needs the artist “for expressing them.” This 
difference between the “idea” and the work of art is 
usually explained by the belief that the artist is only the 
materializer of the “idea”; that to be an artist means 
to possess the technique; that the artist “knows how to 
do it.” Hence the belief in “learning art.” It is be- 
lieved, in short, that the “idea” is the real thing, its 
expression rather accidental. 

Everybody pretends to have ideas, but many confess 
that they “haven’t learned how to express themselves” ; 
they “have no words right now”; it is “difficult to tell.” 
The world then seems full of splendid ideas, with some 
envious demon frustrating their revelation and realiza- 
tion by inserting a very troublesome lack of the neces- 
sary technical tricks. It seems, and some of us hope, 
that “education” will improve this pitiful state, that it 
will open the doors to all those locked-up ideas. “Educa- 
tion,” that is, the stencilling multiplication and public 
distribution of those tricks that are now the aristocratic 
possession of the artists’, poets’, and playwrights’ guilds. 
Hence our almost pathetic crowding into classes of short 
story writing, art schools, movie studios. Poor ideas! 
They can’t make the world happy because of the lack of 
transportation! 

Sometimes, however—and ofttimes even—students 
of art feel quickly discouraged. They feel they are in 
the wrong school, in a place where the right tricks can’t 
be found. And some teachers, realizing this, spas- 
modically search for better tricks, for the trick “to be 
applied” in letting loose all those splendid ideas. But 
other teachers are less kind; they say impolite things 
such as: “the students are too dull,” “they not only can’t 
express themselves but they have nothing to express,” 


1 Being essentially three lectures delivered in connection with a 
course in “‘ Appreciation” in the University of Oregon. 


“they have no ideas.” What, we have no ideas? Why, 
we are full of them, so full that we haven’t even time 
to become aware of their entire wealth, so full that our 
genius simply boils over, and so, in the density of steam 
we only perceive blurred feelings of great thoughts. 
That is our pain—that we can’t even realize our genius. 
What folly to say that we have no ideas! 

If we cannot give a detailed inventory of our posses- 
sions, let us convince the incredulous teacher by showing 
our wealth in big nuggets or in characteristic specimens. 
You have had a great festival of your soul which evoked 
the most splendid feelings, pictures, melodies, thoughts 
in your mind; you are quite sure that at that time your 
genius was at work; you felt yourself a poet, a composer, 
a painter, a thinker; the occasion may have been solemn 
or trifling—a play, a concert, a book, a show, a game, 
a hike, a dance. It was so vivid, so pure, so thrilling, so 
mysterious, so enchanting. And you will remember it 
all your life. 

Just remind yourself of its glory, its splendor, 
convince yourself of your treasure of images. You can’t 
do it right now? Of course it is quite a while since the 
event, but just think of that dialogue full of spirit; what 
were the words?—of that languishing melody; how did 
it run?—of those colors; do you see them?—of those 
feelings! What, you can’t remember them? Perhaps 
I am searching too far. Let us think of the steps of 
your porch; what is their number? How about the 
banister? How many windows are there in the next 
house? What was the first proposition of your pageant 
paper? What does the plaster temple (is it a temple?) 
in the corridor look like? Who is your neighbor at your 
right? What is the pattern of your necktie? Just how 
does the letter “h” or “k” look in your handwriting? 
What, exactly, do you think right now? Well, I am exas- 
perating you by thus questioning the concreteness of your 
intuition. 

But will you please give the power (or impotence) of 
your imagination a last and fair trial: you certainly 
know very well how your father, your mother, your best 
friend looks. What is the shape of their noses right 
below the forehead? How do the lines of their mouths 
run when they smile or worry? What is the sound of 
their voice? We do not know? We cannot imagine? 
What, then, do we imagine in our daily life? Imagina- 
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tions just plain enough for taking the next step, speak- 
ing the next word. The rest we leave to the things: 
they do not change—at least not rapidly. Our poor 
images mean something outside of the image—or more 
exactly, our poor images refer to more than they express, 
or, in short, they pretend to be more than they are. 
And this pretension works! Practically we get along. 
But we get along by mere pretensions. In other words, 
we get along half-blindly, in a haze, in a fog. We realize 
that we don’t see clearly; we wish clearness, and we 
explain this wish to ourselves by saying (inadequately 
too) that we “have ideas but can’t express them.” 

This is not true, but it is true that we have very 
poor images, germs of images, which we call ideas; and, 
if our honest exertions bring us to the point of having 
better, clearer, richer images, of having real expressions 
(not merely hazy pretensions of expressions) then our 
mistaken theory calls them “expressions of ideas.” But if 
we ask ourselves what are those ideas of which we think 
the expressions good, we see immediately that they are 
nothing at all. And, by the way, as long as we have 
real expressions, as long as the tragedy, the picture, the 
sonata is clear in our mind, we do not ask what they 
express; because we see, we hear, we understand what 
they express: they express what they are, they are what 
they express! Only when we do not yet see the beauty 
of the picture do we consult the catalogue; only when 
we do not yet hear the harmony do we try to get a help 
from the headings—andante, allegro, scherzo; only when 
we do not yet understand the tragedy do we dive into 
historical questions. All those helps do improve our 
mind; they are pedagogical means; but they are not at 
all the so-called “idea” which the work of art expresses. 
It has nothing to express outside of itself; it is nothing 
but expression of itself. That is why, when we really 
see, hear, feel it, when we have the real and true intuition 
of it, we forget ourselves in the intuition; we are one 
with our intuition, which, on the other hand, doesn’t point 
at something beyond it or beside it; doesn’t mean any 
“idea”; there is no idea besides that which is in the 
expression, beside that which is our intuition. The 
intuition is the expression (Croce).1_ This is the funda- 
mental proposition of zsthetics—and hence (an insinua- 
tion for the incidental philosopher amongst us!) of 
philosophy. 

Thus, then, we have a formula for the mystery of a 
work of art; the mystery is that we lose and find our- 
selves in it; that, on the other hand, it loses its “idea” 
(that false external idea) and finds it (the true idea with- 
in, which is nothing but the expression). The expression 
is nothing but the intuition, and the intuition is not an 
“idea” hidden behind the expression (there are no hidden 
ideas; ideas are either expressed or are not at all); the 
intuition is the expression. 

Honesty in intuition is the very root of all intellectual 
education (and inasmuch as what we call “moral educa- 
tion” is impossible without the autonomous self-cer- 
tainty which some of us call reason, all education has its 


1 The intuition is not needs what we call “material” expression. 
“Si dipinge col cervello, non con le mani,’ says Michelangelo, 
(Croce, Estetica, p. 13). And modern physiology shows that the 
real mental expression is already ‘“‘material’’ not only in the brain 
but even in the muscular tonus. 


root in the honesty of self-certain intuition). “Morality” 
isn’t anything more than military drill if it hasn’t its roots 
in the sanctuary of intellectual honesty, i.e., honesty in 
intuition. Now this sanctuary is not closed to anybody, 
unless we have separated ourselves from it by taking the 
content of our knowledge as mere memory, instead of 
realizing it as the content of our very selves in its 
real intuition, which is of need so honest that our self is 
identical with this honesty, is lost in it. 

Of course, we cannot remain lost in the intuition, if 
we are to act. Hence, as practical men, we need to dis- 
pose of the intuition by classifying and memorizing it. 
But we have a right to be more than lumps of practical 
reactions; we have a right to know ourselves as intellects, 
to realize ourselves essentially as selves in the full honesty 
of spiritual expressions whatever they may be: e¢.g., in 
the self-certainty of an arithmetical truth, in the con- 
creteness of a geometrical construction, or in the purity 
of music, of poetry, or even in the immediateness of a 
dance or an athletic self-assertion. 

If an unphilosophical pseudo-education succeeds in pre- 
cluding from our view the intellectual honesty which alone 
can interest us, then, seeing nothing in learning but dead 
matter worthy of dull “scholarship,” we take to that 
recreation of real honesty which we find in bodily thrill 
and excitement. And we learn to establish an absolute 
discrimination between what we call the concreteness of 
body and the abstractness of mind. If in geometry we see 
nothing but vain proofs to be learnt by heart, if to demon- 
strate means to recite—or, if language is nothing but 
a dumb medley of dead rules of grammar—or yet, if 
science is a means for gaining grades—then it is quite 
natural that we call all this abstract and that we find 
our concrete life in sport, or flirting, or making money. 
And this is natural because it is the right thing to do; it 
is right to live concretely (I should call it living in 
esthetic honesty), i.e., to find some real meaning in that 
which we choose for the content of our life, instead of 
living the abstract life of the grade-hunter who, by cram- 
ing for the sake of “scholastic standing” (some of us 
abuse the word scholarship as a name for that form of 
greed), perchance succeeds in strangling his soul. 

One of the few ways which lead to the realization 
that learning is not a mere abstraction is the way of 
art. In art, even in the most simple decorative design, in 
the most modest tune or song, it is impossible to remain 
in the abstract, i.e., to present an encyclopedia definition 
instead of the concrete expression, the line, the tune. 
Esthetic education then has an eminently essential place 
in school and especially in college. Asthetic education 
finds its realization wherever honesty in intuition is 
reached in expression—in a carefully constructed English 
proposition or in a lucid mathematical demonstration as 
well as in any performance in our art schools. In this 
broadest sense zsthetic education is the preparation to 
any real studies. He who lacks it, he who is used to 
deceive himself, he who has not learned or rather has 
forgotten to realize whether he does or doesn’t see 
clearly, does or doesn’t understand—he will always be a 
pupil, not a student; he will eternally run to some in- 
structor or sooth-sayer for being told what he knows 
and what he doesn’t. 
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DISSERTATIONS IN ASTHETICS 


Honest Expressions (Pure Art and Applied 
Art) and Pseudo-Expressions 


The supreme sin in expression (and therewith in the 
realms of art) is dishonesty, not as against any stand- 
ardized rules of “honesty” (so-called), but as lying to 
oneself, as pretending to have a clear image in mind, 
whilst we have only some vague sketch of an image. 
Two examples: (1) Some of you may have seen the 
book resulting from the competition for the skyscraper 
of the Chicago Tribune. It contains, besides good plans, 
a lot of outright “lies.” Look at Plan No. — and you 
have to confess to yourself: thus a skyscraper looks 
(never mind that No. — will not be built—it is a real 
skyscraper nevertheless). Then take other plans, and 
the weight of lie immediately paralyzes your imagination: 
some of those fellows assuming the name of architects 
simply didn’t have any vision of the task; however, they 
wanted to compete and so they began to draw what they 
didn’t see; I can do the same thing without any difficulty 
—just a fancy compilation of elements stolen or arbi- 
trarily invented. And then they call it a plan for the 
true skyscraper. Every one of us is an architect if that 
counts. But none of us, or only a very few, the real 
artists, can give even as little as an approximate sketch 
of No. —. What is the use of saying that we have “the 
idea of it,” instead of saying that we had some intuition 
of it, but now it is almost gone? Intuition exists only 
as far as expression exists. Of course it is bitter to 
realize one’s poverty of imagination, especially if one 
has decided to make his money by being an architect. 
Hence, those poor samples of mankind say: Let us call 
those piles of trash skyscrapers, they are high enough! 

(2) Just walk through our streets and look at the 
buildings, listen to the empty talk of people! 

“How are you this morning!” 

“Thanks, very well!” 

“It’s going to be a fine day today!” 

“Sure, fine and dandy!” 

“Awfully glad to have met you!” 

Why not be honest and simply smile at each other! 
Why not be honest and build a wooden church instead 
of trying to shape wood like hewn stone and paint it 
“marble” white! Why not honestly and clearly write 
a concise exam paper of 200 words instead of drown- 
ing these good sentences in a sumptuous shallow English 
gravy of 777 additional words! Why? A 200 word 
paper looks too poor! And we haven’t the money for 
building a stone church! And my “friend” would feel 
hurt if I didn’t speak “sincerely” to him in the morning! 
The friend, of course, doesn’t realize the offensive insig- 
nificance of the awfully “sincere” standard words! An 
honest wooden church would display less dignity than a 
mendacious fake-stone one! And the man who reads the 
exam paper likes gravy better than good sense! 

But I am talking too much about what art certainly 
isn’t, and you would like to have me tell what it is. 
Upon which expectation I might try to pin the disappoint- 
ment of saying with the initial words of Croce’s 
Breviario: “art is that which all of us know what it is.” 
Or, in short, that we must go and see. That there is no 


formula, no standard, no prototype, for measuring, judg- 
ing, criticizing art! no definition which yields the verdict 
good or bad. Or (in C. Howard Walker’s words), art 
is a lambent message that all may read. 

But you would justly retort that not all may read, that 
some cannot. We cannot read art if our soul is too nar- 
row or if we “have no soul,” if we are not of that great 
purity of heart which is open to all true expression. 

The truth of art is of its own kind, and my calling 
it truth may mislead you. Art does not tell the truth 
about things; an art gallery is no geographical collec- 
tion. Shakespeare’s king-dramas are no course in his- 
tory; Horace’s love poems are no sex-psychology; and 
Dante’s Inferno is no Baedeker of that place, no guide- 
book of hell. So you must not be astonished if you do 
not find those honorable damned ladies and gentlemen in 
their proper place, or if you flunk your English history 
in spite of your careful reading of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Art does not teach. Its “truth” is only its expressed 
harmony. It speaks, but it speaks about itself only. 
Music speaks, and so vividly that it transports us to 
heaven as well as hell. But what does it speak about? 
Just about its own harmony, melody, rhythm, or, more 
exactly, it speaks harmony, melody, rhythm. It does not 
teach. There is nobody to be taught. We are lost in it. 
It just speaks; it speaks to nobody; it speaks to the shape- 
less God. And we, being lost in it, rejoice. 

There are people, however, who want to be taught a 
lesson by art: about the aspect of heaven, earth, and 
hell; about right behavior and the punishment of the 
wicked; about what happened in history, about the artist’s 
adventures at Paris; about his model’s complexion, and 
what not. Those scholarly people, not finding the neat 
and correct answers in art, accuse the artist of ignorance, 
of immorality, of carelessness, of all the vices. And 
they eternally remain outside of the bliss of art, because 
they never stop their questioning, instead of silently and 
piously listening. “Art appreciation” can come to pass 
only if we learn to stop the torrent of our silly ques- 
tions, and silently and piously open our eyes, ears, and 
hearts to the lofty and silent language of art. “Art 
appreciation” is impossible without a thorough reflective 
preparation. Only after having prepared ourselves by 
thorough thinking are we ready for stopping to think; 
for losing ourselves in the self-satisfying harmony of the 
work of art—which does not think, which doesn’t point 
beyond itself. When Hamlet says: “the rest is silence,” 
then the rest is silence—save the disputations of the 
critics, whose profession it is to make many words about 
art. When the last theme has died away, there is no 
question—what next? What did the musician mean? Art 
does not point beyond itself. 

Do I condemn therewith architecture, handicraft, ad- 
vertisement drawing, good written English? I don’t 
think so. The essential boundary-line doesn’t lie between 
what we call “pure” art and “applied” art. Hence the 
mission of “applied” art in our world: to show that 
things can be shaped, colored, said in a purer way; that 
houses, tools, clothes, language can partake of the realm 
of art; that expression can be honest, for our commonest 
expressions can be art. 
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Applied art claims reality, though it is a full expres- 
sion. Applied art is art because it is honest in the 
prosecution of its aim, which is to present that which is 
to be presented in the unity of an expression, and not 
by merely giving cues (in pictures plus names, or in pic- 
tures plus the spectators’ interests) and leaving it to the 
spectator to elaborate some unity of expression. Ap- 
plied art honestly points beyond the expression, honestly 
tells about things. Thus, of course, anything which we 
honestly express (not by a mere cut or “idea”), is applied 
art, from the modest but carefully written letter, to the 
lofty sermon; from the personal adequacy of our move- 
ments to the monumental lines of the skyscraper; from 
the sweater fit to match properly a pair of no longer 
perfectly white corduroys, to the most elaborate joy of 
color in a Parisian evening-gown. 


Art’s Significance in History, i.e., in Life 


I have tried to discriminate between pure art and so- 
called applied art. And to that discrimination you may 
retort: which expression does not point beyond itself? 
which one has no aim outside of itself? The daring 
bridge, the loftily towering skyscraper, the clear speech, 
the beautiful gown have their practical purpose; but even 
the “pure” picture “serves” by decorating our drawing 
room, the statues of a city tell about its history, the 
drama inspires the youngsters, and the sonata soothes our 
sore heart. No doubt every good expression (as well as 
every bad one) has its effect on us, but this does not 
efface the distinction which we made between pure and 
applied art. Pure art has effects as well as applied art; 
the pure picture may move us to some deliberation as 
may also the advertisement. Yet, reaching beyond the 
expression is essential to applied art only; “applied art” 
cannot come to pass without claiming the object beyond 
the expression; that object may be a fact about which 
the expression tells, or a feeling which it evokes, or a 
question which it lets arise, or the truth of some theory 
formulated by the expression. 

Pure art does not point at objects or truths beyond the 
expression. Is pure art illogical, then? Yes, it is not 
logical, (as we have seen that it is not practical either, 
though it has practical effects) but that does not mean 
that it is nonsense. 

But I have forewarned you that you will not find some 
neat formula for defining art. What the artist brings to 
pass is the living organism of the work of art. 


Works of art can reveal to us the life of their time, 
if our own time or our own self are not so hostile to the 
spirit of another epoch that its expressions seem merely 
strange to us. I say “so hostile,” because the spirit of 
one age always knows itself as different from others, just 
as one person never entirely loses his self in another per- 
son. Hence only ages of little personality can lose them- 
selves in the art of another time, can be eclectic, merely 
imitative. And only persons who don’t live with their 
own time, who are afraid of its problems, find real peace 
in the art of the past. The great art of the past is im- 
mortal, yes; but the problems of its time having lost their 
tormenting but living actuality, the immortality of that 
art is the immortality of the Olympian Gods which, like 
the shadows of the Hades, long for the smoking blood of 
the victims, for the old torture of life. If the historical 
periods were entirely separated, nobody could enjoy the 
art of the past. But history is not a mere sequence of 
indifferent moments like the monotonous flow of the sand 
in the hour-glass. History is that clock which winds 
itself up: the past hands down the problems to the pres- 
ent—we little men of the present may try to ignore 
them, but we do not annihilate the problems, we 
annihilate ourselves. Hence, though a strong present 
does not find its full satisfaction and peace in the great 
art of the past, on the other hand the great past cannot 
be understood by a mean present: we have considered 
Greek art only as beautiful without realizing that this 
beauty was the outgrowth of the terror of life of which 
the Greeks were well aware; we neatly civilized people 
forget that Aphrodite was born from the foam of the 
roaring sea. Now, the problems of our present time may 
threaten to annihilate our very selves who seem to be 
their toys; but the artist strengthens our heart—not by 
persuading us that the problems do not exist, or by pre- 
senting them sugar-coated (a lie can never be art); but 
by showing the problems as pure expression; and in the 
resulting intuition (the intuition of those very problems 
which seemed to cause nothing but anxiety) we find our- 
selves. The artist gives us our freedom by giving us 
intuition. Without art we cannot live. A nation without 
its own art is not yet, or no longer, a nation. We learn 
to see through the artist’s eyes. Let us then learn much 
and from good artists, from great art. How much art 
a man can appreciate depends on what size of man he is, 
how rich or how narrow his soul. 


Frairz Martt. 
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Seven Examples of Old Lettering on Stone 
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As to Reading 


the reluctance of the architectural reader gener- 

ally to review the text of an article once read and 
laid aside, a reluctance equal to that with which he 
undertakes the reading in the first place, I am loath to 
direct attention, in these papers of mine, to what I may 
have said in any preceding article; willing I am, and 
joyous, even, to let the dead past bury its dead. 

Many, perhaps most, architects are given to raking up 
the past; to raking the living (as they think) embers out 
of the ashes of the dead past; or, assiduously raking, not 
knowing that they are working in ashes or that the past 
can by any possibility be dead. To these architects the 
literature of the art holds little of significance; but books 
of plates and measured drawings mean everything—mean 
life to them, no matter how stale, flat, and unprofitable the 
contents may be to the worker in, and would-be inter- 
preter of, the living present. So, if there were any dan- 
ger of the architectural reader wasting any time in a re- 
reading, I should feel some compunction in directing his 
attention to what I may have said previously. (Maybe 
he never saw it at all—in which case I have no com- 
punction.) 

For my own satisfaction, however, I shall enlarge a 
bit from time to time upon matters suggested, but too 
superficially treated, and shall make more specific what, 
when they were set down, could be but broad generaliza- 
tions. The matter of Symmetry is one of these. 


Kk se ses by experience as well as by hearsay, 


In the Matter of Symmetry 


The idea I wish to expand just here is contained in 
this sentence in my preceding paper: “In fact, no man or 
woman is beautiful in strictly symmetrical pose—if a 
human can strike or maintain such pose.” The ready 
reaction of any one who had regarded the matter but 





EMPIRE THEATRE, PARIS 
Farce & Guerry, Architects 


From “L’ Architecture” 


“A type of the newer Parisian theatre. Whatever may 


be said of the architectural fagade, Enrico Rastelli— 
advertized thereon—is one of the most accomplished 
and rhythmic of modern jugglers.” 





From Foreign Shores 
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superficially would be: Of course, there is beauty in sym- 
metrical pose, and any human can strike and maintain 
such pose. But is that assumption justified in fact? My 
experience with myself and others and by “feeling” with- 
in myself leads me to a counter opinion.’ I want to show 
and I want my readers to realize how far art, and archi- 
tecture as an art, are from nature and how near the art, 
rightfully considered, is to human nature—human nature 
—out of which, and out of which alone, all art proceeds. 
In this discussion I am going to cut away from any con- 
ception or theory of an intellectually self-conscious over- 
soul permeating the material universe and directing the 
forms and movements of nature beyond the action of im- 





“Architecture” 


From 
IRONMONGERS’ HALL: THE CourT CHAMBER 
SypNEY TATCHALL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 


“A room in a building which is replete with attractive 
features.” 


mutable laws. I shall regard only such natural move- 
ments and forces as may reside within the human speci- 
men, and which are cognized by him and which, through 
his conscious direction, are to be the means of expressing 
his individuality, his personality. This will simplify the 
immediate problem; the other may be taken up at some 
more opportune time. 

No man comes into the world endowed with other than 
a superficial symmetry. A heart on: the left is not bal- 
anced by another heart on the right. |The muscles of the 
right arm do not respond to external stimuli as do the 
muscles of the left. The innate tendency of one hand 
to push and of the other to pull is always present and 
persists throughout life. There is a tendency to bear 
down on one foot; to spring from the other. These are 
life-preserving tendencies along with many others equally 
and similarly necessary and desirable. These tendencies 
operate differently in different individuals, and in their 
operation and direction personality is manifested. Now, 
perfect symmetry can exist only in the negation of cer- 
tain of these functions or in the constraint of one to echo 
another. The negation of these functions is death or 























mental vacuity, in either of which cases personality is 
lost. With death the human being disappears; and it is 
not far from so in the case of mental vacuity. 

There is in some forms of human activity within the 
domain of art a constrained symmetry which is but the 
prelude to, or the concomitant of, rhythmic and ordered 
movement. But therein symmetry is sought and some- 
times maintained only that the greater thing, the sus- 
tained rhythmic movement, may be achieved. As exam- 
ples, you will note the external and internal, the physical 
and spiritual, symmetry of the leaper from the swinging 
trapeze or from the springboard as he starts his free 
turn or somersault in air; or of a performer, in certain 
movements, on the horizontal or the parallel bars. The 
symmetrical pose is instantaneous, or at best held but 
momentarily. It is not static, but is ever in flux. There 
is no especial virtue in symmetry as a permanent condi- 
tion architecturally or otherwise; and in the otherwise 
the condition must be but a prelude to higher and more 
vital things. As to architecture, I should never design in 
symmetry, except in certain infrequent cases where en- 
vironment would seem to call for symmetry—and in the 
more frequent cases in which the commonplace mind of 
the mob demands it. Echo, recall; dominance and sub- 
dominance; major and minor chords; mass and lesser 
mass; contrast and harmony, all unified by a vital rhythm 
and held in ordered and controlled balance, give charm 
and compel the spirit in architecture as in the other and 





From “Construction” 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC, FroM THE Lower Town 
ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS 


Epwarp & W. S. MAxweLL, MAxweLt & Pitts, Architects 


“A most attractive juxtaposition of the new and the old, 
and a glimpse of the Old World in the New.” 
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BIRKENHEAD WAR MEMORIAL From “Architecture” 


Pror. Lionet B. Buppen, M.A., A.R.1.B.A., Architect 

G. H. Tyson Smitn, Sculptor 

“If Mr. Budden, who is a R.I.B.A. gold medal essayist, 
will use his literary talent to account for the trivial 
ornaments at the corners of the plinth, and for the cockle- 
shell or coracle above the Lady of the Doughnut, he will 


confer favor upon one who seeks for consistency and 
unity of feeling in design.” 


less static and materially fixed expressions of human life. 
For the generality, however, employing symmetry is “play- 
ing safe;” as is using the classic forms from—well, from 
any text book, or Gothic forms from any similar source. 
For the generality of us Americans perhaps it has been 
the best thing for us in the absence of any real, bold, 
creative instinct in the arts. We are so new that we 
dread anything new, paradoxical as that may sound. 

. » Again, I have touched only the surface of sym- 
metry; but I must leave the topic that I may dwell upon 
a phase of the new which thrusts itself persistently, 
though not unpleasantly or intrusively, upon my attention 
in these present offerings from Foreign Shores. 


A Bigness of Spirit 


There is in this modern commercial and industrial 
work of the Germans a bigness of spirit and a simplicity 
and directness which challenges my respect and, not in- 
frequently, my admiration. I know what the attitude 
of certain of our own copy-plate designers is to this work, 
and that knowledge makes me all the more certain that 
there is virtue in it. I will not say that to the conven- 
tional milk-and-water taste these red-blooded morsels 
are not a bit disturbing—both in form and in the manner 
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From “Der Neubau” 


A DESIGN FOR A SKYSCRAPER IN HAMBURG 
P. & K. Bonatz (Stuttgart), Architects 


in which they are served. But can’t we grow up, dis- 
card our Nestle’s food and accustom ourselves to a hearty 
masculine diet? I do not imagine that we shall acquire 
the strength to walk independently in the paths of art 
until we do. It may not be in the German way—but it 
must be in a fresh, simple, sincere way if we are to ad- 
vance to maturity. 

We are apt to turn to the English garden cities as the 
best exemplars of taste in design and general layout, 
but I am not so sure that in these characteristics, espe- 
cially as to the latter, the Germans do not have the edge 
on their British brothers. It is not in the pretty, posey- 
towns for “clarks,” but in the wholesome well-planned 
and arranged domiciles for the industrial classes that 
they seem to excel beyond the Rhine. I do not care to 
institute comparisons to the disadvantage of any country 
or nationality—my only wish is to understand the work 
of each from the standpoint of its creators, and not to 
condemn one because it is not like ours or like another’s 
—especially because it is not like ours. One of our own 
architects writing in a supposedly literary American 
monthly compares the cold, austere Lincoln Memorial 
at Washington with the vibrant Victor Emanuel Me- 
morial in Rome greatly to the disparagement of the 
latter. 

I wonder if he was judging from the standpoint of 
the cold, artless formality of the American designer, or 
from that of the warm-blooded temperamental Italian? 
No! I do not wonder—I know; and I know that his 
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From “Deutsche Bauhiitte”’ 
A Desicn By Arcuitect Dipt.-ING Menrtens (Bochum) 


“Interesting massing and variety in the treatment of 
contrasts.” 


AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


was a mistaken attitude for one who wishes to get the 
most out of human nature on this planet. 


Presentation 


These German exhibits bring before us the more or 
less discussed topic of presentation or rather of “render- 
ing.” We, following the lead of the French and advanc- 
ing beyond them and the English, have made great strides 
in the art of rendering. We do not seem to care so much 
for a real presentation; that is, for putting a semblance 
of the object itself before the eye, as for making a pic- 
ture in which the presentation of the object is but sec- 
ondary-pictorial quality and the technique of the artist 
(not of the architect) coming first. Sometimes in looking 
at the German stuff (especially in considering it for re- 
production) I am inclined to wish that a trifle more at- 
tention had been paid to the artist’s technique. But in 
viewing their drawings we must realize that they are 
expressions by the architect of what he has in mind, and 
not pictorial presentations of what a professional ren- 
derer deemed that the architect should have had in mind. 
A public, lay and professional, trained as in Germany, 
will get from these crude expressions of mass a better 
conception of the architect’s intention than can be con- 


From “Deutsche Bauhiitte”’ 
DesIGN BY Pror. FAHRENKAMP (Diisseldorf) 
“Imaginative treatment of masses. Would any architect 


in America dare to offer so simple and direct statement 
of the case in a competition?” 


veyed to a British or American public by galleries of elab- 
orate renderings. 

It were a great mistake to assume that there is a direct 
relationship between the idea and its pictorial presenta- 
tion; that an idea if not faultlessly presented must neces- 
sarily be a faulty one, and that an idea beautifully pre- 
sented must by the same token be a worthy one. The 
material presented in our exhibitions and in the archi- 
tectural press belies that. Some of the most common- 
place and trivial stuff imaginable is most brilliantly pre- 
sented. Light, shade, and color bring into attractive 
relief banalities which were better suppressed than ex- 
pressed—were better never born. But all this is a com- 
monplace, and has been better said than I can say it. 
The thought, however, though a commonplace, is not 
commonplace and needs to be driven home—not that the 
presentation or the rendering be made any the less beau- 
tiful and attractive, but that the content, the conception 
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be more vital, more expressive of contemporary life, 
more sincere and withal more simple. 

Architecture, London, through the courtesy of its new 
publishers, has been coming to my table. An altered for- 
mat has robbed the paper of a certain individuality, not 
to say distinction. In cover and size it has become stan- 
dardized, the cover consisting of a small photographic 
reproduction in a wide field of block tint. If I were to 
question in any particular the new makeup of Architec- 
ture, it would be on the brevity of the articles which 
tend to become but somewhat extended “items,” which 
are too numerous; for short items would have to be 
numerous in order to “fill the space” the publisher would 
seem to feel that his subscribers would demand for their 
money. Yet there is a virtue, if it be a virtue, in these 
short articles—some of them will be read through. Some 
do deserve not only to be read through, but to be read 
thoroughly. The object of Architecture seems still to 
be what it was intended to be in the former regime: to 
afford a means of communication between the profession 
and the laity, members of each body contributing. I 
liked the comments “by the Layman” on Epstein’s vul- 
tures (I take it my readers all know the Hudson Memo- 
rial). The comments appear in a discussion of the 
“Cult of the Ugly” in the June number of Architecture, 
and I would quote did time and space serve; but I have 
something less important to say. 


Still Harping 


It’s harking back to the first topic, I know, but I have 
wondered now and again if there was any use in writing 





From “The Architect” 
THe ZANELLI SCULPTURE ON THE 
Vicror EMANUEL MONUMENT AT ROME 
KINETON Parkes, Sculptor 


“A bit of such warmth and color, of such poise and action, 
would not jar upon the sensibilities of such Americans as 
do not believe that ‘frozen’ architecture is the last word 
in monumental design.” 
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From “Deutsche Bauhiitte” 
DESIGN FOR A SKYSCRAPER: SECOND PRIZE 
Pror. Kreis (Diisseldorf) 


such fugitive stuff as appears in the architectural maga- 
zines—such stuff, for instance, as these things I myself 
write. “Swarty” touched this up rather cleverly in his 
“col” in the American Architect a short time since. 
(“Swarty” is daffy on “cols,” you know; but the one he 
erects in the American Architect merits attention.) Does 
any one read the stuff, even if it be timely and of 
interest ? 


Well, I do know that they do not read it in some 
localities. For why? Not so long since, the representa- 
tive of the young and progressive element, in one of our 
cultured, extremely cultured, architectural communities, 
wrote to me, at the suggestion of his elders in the pro- 
fession, who thought that I might have opinions on the 
topic in question growing out of experience. And I had! 
And what is more, I had aired them in extenso and al- 
most ad nauseam in these articles. Every reference of 
mine to the amalgamation of the R.I.B.A. and the So- 
ciety of Architects bore upon the topic. But did the 
young architects or their elders know it? Had they read 
it—and if they read it, did they know what they were 
reading about? I'll let the letter of appeal answer the 
query. 

But just the same I enjoy delving deep among the 
cargoes in the holds of these paper ships wafted in from 
abroad; and, though the job sometimes is irksome, I’m 
content, for the time at least, to make my selections for 
the amusement and entertainment, and, perhaps, instruc- 
tion, it affords me; irrespective of whether the stuff is 
read or not. And, besides, I could not get a peep at the 
things myself did I not give others a chance, at least, to 
enjoy the offerings with me. 


Irvine K. Ponp. 





T IS difficult to cease writing of the Exposition of 
Decorative Arts, not alone because of the discussions 
provoked wherever artists congregate, but also be- 

cause all classes of artisans, no less than the intellectuals, 
are neither hesitant nor reluctant in expressing their opin- 
ions for or against the new ideas and new efforts set 
forth along the banks of the Seine. As for the simpler 
minds—the clerks and the work-people generally, and 
above all, the vast army of farmers which has swarmed 
into Paris this year because of the low excursion rates— 
their observations are by no means less interesting. 

The workman usually concentrates on the workman- 
ship of the object he studies, but his criticisms of the ex- 
aggerations and distortions, so marked as they are in 
these new forms and schemes of design, are often brutal, 
although they are likely to be tempered with that spiritual 
quality which only belongs to the man whose hands are 
truly codrdinated with his head. Without doubt, the 
skilled workman is quite able to discern those works that 
bear the stamp of sincerity and to winnow them from 
the chaff that has been threshed out merely to advertise 
the name of the author. And how many artist impostors 
there are in these days who look upon their work only 
as a means to such an end! 

The peasant, always suspicious, looks but says nothing, 
as is his custom in a museum. He passes, a little bored I 
imagine, and asking himself the while, though without 
admitting the question to himself, why such things are 





Hore Revais SAINT CoRENTIN: 
FroM THE PLAcE SAINT CORENTIN 
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allowed to parade themselves as either beautiful or inter- 
esting. On the whole, he preserves his respect, but before 
such excesses of originality as the cubist paintings surely 
appear to him, he enjoys his healthy and sonorous guf- 
faws. One feels that at such moments he has concluded 
that respect is not expected, and thus, by a simple and 
natural reaction, he reminds us that the unerring instinct 
of unschooled minds is a more healthy judgment than that 
of the critics—that his opinion is the expression of an in- 
tuition which knows at once when the limit has been 
passed in the interpretation of natural forms. 

What crystallizes in my mind, however, as I view the 





A Beproom 
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exposition and listen to the opinions, is this: Most people 
seem to consider that the style of an epoch is the equiva- 
lent of the changing fashion in clothes. Thus, to them, it 
is only necessary for an artist to adapt the style of the 
day to the buildings which he designs! But by word and 
by example, let us, the more earnestly, continue to pro- 
claim the fact that styles are born without the aid of 
artists. ‘They work; whereas time, place, and circum- 
stance create the style. Style is beyond our effort. We 
can but be sincere and honest. And without ceasing, the 
artist must watch and criticise himself, over and over, 
that he may retain his sincerity and his honesty. 


§ 


One of the results of the Exposition, I am sure, will 
be to enhance interest in the different crafts. Those 
artists who have collaborated with workmen have cer- 
tainly become newly impressed with the dominance of 
good workmanship. Those workers who have collab- 
orated with artists have likewise had a new vision of 
proportion and contrast. If I have noted one thing right- 
ly it is this: the tendency of the workman who wants to 
make a fine thing is to get lost in useless intricacies of 
technique. He considers the end to be the exhibition of 
his virtuosity; always the same error in a new way. Alas, 
how difficult it is to be simple and reasonable! 

On the other hand, what of the artist? His tendency, 
in his design, is to ignore the nature of the technique re- 
quired in each different material. That form of collab- 
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oration in which groups of artisans have worked under 
the control of an artist who knew their ways and their 
methods has given the best results. 


§ 


It is a grave mistake—and so many make it—to think 
of the artist as an exceptional and privileged person, en- 
dowed with supernatural gifts. If that were true, works 
of art, and especially great works of architecture, would 
be very limited. But, on the contrary, we note that al- 
most all of the works remaining from earlier epochs, 
even including the familiar things of the household, are 
to be ranked as works of art. They are so, beyond dis- 
pute. Are we thus to conclude that there has been a 
considerable diminution of zsthetic sensibility? 

We find the answer in the building erected by the city 
of Paris at the Exposition. Here are shown a great 
quantity of objects designed and executed by school chil- 
dren, from 12 to 16, most of whom are the sons and 
daughters of workers. For long years, it was our custom 
to teach design, in the schools, by the process based upon 
mathematical exactitude, as near as possible; the time 
available to the child forbade the acquisition of that free- 
handiness which, once in possession, enables the artist to 
discard it in order to set the stamp of his own individual- 
ity on the work before him. Thus, the Primitives 
achieved their individuality at one stroke. Now we seek 
to tap the treasure contained in the instincts of the child 
and to exalt it ere it has become troubled by too much 
knowledge of or too wide an acquaintance with either 
ancient or modern works of art—and, above all, to tap 
this treasure before the sun of the child’s natural taste 
has been clouded by esthetic theories. 

Existing works of art are shown to the children with- 
out comment. To the eye alone is given the task of 
refining the esthetic sense. Thus it was that in every 
epoch the artisan formed his taste through the uncon- 
scious companionship of the work of his forbears. He 
never bothered to analyze and there were no professors 
to thrust an analysis on him. Today, it is the task of 
the teachers in the schools of which I speak to watch 
the child and see that he seeks his inspiration in Nature 
and in himself rather than in works of art with which 
he may be familiar. He is given a minimum of tech- 
nique in design. Faults of good sense are corrected. It 
is desired that he develop keenly his faculties of observa- 
tion and that he learn to know the real form of things. 
Exercises in modelling are given quite as much as in draw- 
ing. The results are surprising, and they give us hope 
that in time an understanding of art will no longer be 
thought the snobbish privilege of the élite. 


§ 


In all countries one hears the incessant hum of a new 
language in esthetics. The epoch we now traverse is 
analogous to the barbaric times that followed the dis- 
solution of the Roman Empire, when the brusque and 
brutal transformation of the conditions of existence 
brought an eclipse of all artistic movement. The same 
transformation, quite as brusque and quite as brutal, 
produced by the scientific discoveries of the nineteenth 
century and their industrial application, has produced the 


same result again. Today, we seem to see signs of bet- 
ter times. With industry able to assure a plenty of those 
things needed for our material existence, all classes of 
society ought to have the time necessary for zxsthetic 
development. 

Perhaps one of the signs is that efforts toward saving 
the art of the past continue to multiply. Every province 
in France has its groups working toward that end. Even 
such an industrial congress as that recently assembled at 
Grenoble, for a discussion of the water-power question, 
took occasion to consider projects for the utilization of 
power in relation to the protection of natural beauty. 
This congress, completed by an exhibition of regional 
architecture, attracted many visitors. For several days 
the President of the Republic lived at the splendid Cha- 
teau de Vizelle, bought by the State several years ago 
in order to prevent its being parcelled out for commer- 
cial purposes. But how many domains, old houses, inter- 
esting relics cannot yet be saved, for such a rescue will 
only be possible when an artistic education, such as that 
for which I have already expressed the hope, is a uni- 
versal possession. In the meantime, we note particular 
efforts here and there and the steady work of little groups 
organized to save some precious inheritance. Of such is 
the history of a rather original bit of conservation that 
recently came to my notice. 

Two artists living in Brittany (one is the painter and 
wood-cutter, J. A. Lachaud, now famous, and the other 
his younger brother, a beginner in architecture) had 
noticed in the Place St. Corentin at Quimper a pic- 
turesque old house used for night lodgers, badly kept, 
in poor repair, and which, to its owners, did not seem 
possible of modernization, except by demolition and re- 
building in imitation stone. Such a catastrophe to one 
of the most picturesque elements in the square where 
stands the famous cathedral of Quimper was too much, 
and the two artists set about forming a society to buy 
and preserve the old house. Later, in demolishing some 
of the partitions that had accumulated through successive 
generations of use and occupancy, they discovered the 
great low-ceilinged rooms of a sixteenth-century auberge. 
The removal of coats of plaster disclosed the huge oak 
joists, in a perfect state of preservation, and which are 
now to be seen as originally intended. ‘The potters of 
the district were invited to employ their wits in making 
modern dishes based upon the design traditions of the 
Bretons. The wall hangings were woven by hand in Brit- 
tany, and, to complete the charm, old oaken chests and 
furniture of the days of the auberge were gathered and 
placed in the rooms. 

Such an effort is a sign of the times. It aims to mix 
art and life. Certainly, I do not believe that the young 
architect who has, with such enthusiasm, realized both an 
artistic and a financial success, will emerge as a business 
man. But he has shown to business men that art pays, 
and that business, if it will be successful in the future, 
must seek the collaboration of artists. To that extent the 
authors of the “Relais St. Corentin” (for such is the 
name of the hotel of which I speak), have rendered a 
great service to artists who are too often neglected by 
business when their help is truly indispensable. 

G. F. Sgprue. 
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The Rebuilding of Santa Barbara 


E have in Santa Barbara the Community Arts 

Association, devoted to all the branches of the 

Arts and which has been doing extremely fine 
work in the community. This Association has four major 
branches: the School of the Arts, in which all branches 
of the arts are taught; the Drama branch, devoted to 
drama and its allied subjects; the Music branch, devoted 
to music, orchestra, chorus work; and the Plans and 
Planting branch, the planting division of which stimulates 
interest in gardens and related subjects, while the plans 
division, of which Mr. Bernhard Hoffmann has been 
Chairman ever since its inception, has devoted every pos- 
sible effort to arousing a desire and appreciation for good 
design especially along our local traditions, for proper 
civic development and for everything related to this broad 
subject. I would emphasize the educational work of this 
Plans division, because the result of the influence it 
has been exercising during these past years has been sur- 
prisingly shown in the public attitude and response to 
all the efforts made in this direction since the Santa 
Barbara earthquake, and I feel has had more bearing on 
the result than is generally realized, for which all thanks 
are due to the untiring and unceasing interest and work 
of Mr. Hoffmann and to those who have helped him. 

This work of the Plans division and the splendid 
work done by the City Planning Commission and by the 
City Park Board, whose chairman is Mr. Winsor Soule, 
A.LA., had all laid a pretty substantial ground work and 
community interest for real forward development for the 
city before the recent earthquake came, and now the 
disaster has given a real opportunity for carrying out 
these ideas in a much fuller and more complete way than 
could have been possible otherwise, for under normal 
conditions it would have taken many years and gradual 
progress to realize many of these accomplishments. 

Before the earthquake, the City Planning Commis- 
sion and the Park Board had had comprehensive reports 
and plans prepared for the entire development of a sys- 
tem of traffic streets, recreation, parks, boulevards, play- 
grounds and related matters by Mr. Charles H. Cheney, 
consultant on city planning and by Olmsted Brothers, 
landscape architects. 

A new and comprehensive Zoning Ordinance had been 
prepared for the city, for which Mr. Cheney was the 
consultant; the Ordinance became an actual law a few 
days after the quake. In addition, a new and vastly im- 
proved building code had been drawn up under the direc- 
tion of experts and had become a law just a few days 
before the quake, so all these steps forward almost 
miraculously interlaced with each other and with the 
quake, and we found ourselves better protected and bet- 
ter provided for at the date of the earthquake than ever 
before, with regard to future building and development 
and reconstruction. 

Immediately after the disaster, the City Council created 
the Committee of Public Safety and Reconstruction to 
handle the reconstruction problems. One of its first acts 
authorized the creation of an Architectural Advisory 
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Committee, as a further safeguard to the intelligent 
spending of any moneys for reconstruction; of this Mr. 
Hoffmann was at once made chairman. This Committee 
is composed of the local practicing architects and laymen 
representing the various civic, professional, and business 
interests. Amongst other things, it decided to recom- 
mend to Council the creation of an Architectural Board 
of Review, to be composed of three architects and two 
laymen and to be a permanent part of the Bureau of 
Building Inspection with power to pass on the design of 
all structures for which building permits are asked. 

This the Councils did and the Architectural Board 
of Review is now an actuality and in operation. Its 
powers are limited to an advisory capacity only, and if 
all city ordinances are complied with they have not the 
power of definitely holding up the granting of any per- 
mit, but it does give this Board of Review the chance to 
suggest changes in design and to bring possible influences 
to bear for their betterment; the results it is obtaining 
and the response to its suggestions are truly gratifying 
and remarkable to date. This Architectural Board of 
Review is at present composed of Mr. J. E. White, chair- 
man; Mr. Bernard Hoffmann, secretary (lay members) ; 
and Carleton M. Winslow, A.I.A.; George W. Smith, 
A.I.A.; and William A. Edwards, architectural members. 
The Architectural Advisory Committee also recom- 
mended the creation of a Committee to review the new 
Building Code to take advantage of the many lessons 
learned from the quake and this the Councils have done. 
This Committee is now at work on the code and is com- 
posed of Mr. V. D. Hedden, expert consultant; Mr. W. 
L. Snook, contractor; and Mr. John Frederic Murphy, 
A. I. A. 

Through these organizations and committees and the 
hearty backing of local papers and civic and social or- 
ganizations, the general progress toward really fine 
accomplishments and a vastly improved city is most 
encouraging. 

There is also to be mentioned the very fine spirit 
and attitude of the SourHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER and 
of the Allied Architects Association of Los Angeles. 
Immediately after the earthquake they sent representa- 
tives to the architectural group here with every promise 
of aid, assuring us that they felt and desired that Santa 
Barbara should be rebuilt so far as possible by the local 
men. They offered the facilities of their drafting rooms 
to us and to assist in any other way possible to help us 
out, that we might say we were in a position to handle 
all work which might come our way. Such truly disin- 
terested actions as this must mean much to the profes- 
sion as a brotherhood. 

The result of these conferences and this splendid offer 
has been the establishment of a Community Drafting 
Room, for which all the personnel has been sent from 
these bodies in Los Angeles; for the first month it was 
in charge of Mr. H. C. Perram, and at present of Mr. 
Arthur R. Hutchason. To this drafting room any 
local architect may take his overflow work at cost. In 
addition, one of its most notable results is with the small 
property and shop owners who either cannot afford an 
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architect’s services or who will not consult with one. When 
such cases as these appear before the Architectural Board 
of Review with some unfortunate design made by an 
untrained person, the Board suggests desired changes and 
advises the applicant to go to the community drafting 
room for further help, where he may have his facade 
redesigned at cost. In nine cases out of ten these men 
have taken advantage of this service, and their intended 
repairs have been redesigned by expert designers for them 
in this drafting room. The result of this work for the 
small owner in the aggregate future appearance of our 
streets will be a great advantage which in the emer- 
gency could probably be obtained in no other way and 
will also be a splendid education and stimulus for the 
future. 

This work in the community drafting room is being 
carried on with the full consent and codperation of the 
local architectural group, and although it is realized this 
service may in certain cases be imposed on by a few who 
really could afford an architect, still, as an emergency 
work, we all expect the good it will accomplish in these 
cases in which the architect cannot reach the owner will 
be more than repaid in the benefit to the city. 

Of course we shall not immediately attain everything 
we have in mind, for there are at best many financial 
and other difficult problems to be recognized, met and 
solved, which will put off some of the desired accom- 
plishments to the future. Even at that, the immediate 
attainments, we feel, will be very considerable, and a far 
step will have been taken toward a more beautiful, more 
harmonious, better planned, better constructed and better 
coérdinated city than could ever have been attained in so 
short a period without our earthquake. Any help or 
encouragement the Institute can give or bring to bear 
toward the accomplishment of such results will be well 
given and greatly appreciated by all here. 

T. Mrrcuett Hastrinos, A.1.A., 
Chairman, Santa Barbara Architects, 
Architectural Advisory Committee. 


Preserving Another Richardson 
Landmark 


The PirrssurcH CHapter of the American Institute 
of Architects has actively enlisted itself against the pro- 
posal to destroy the Allegheny County Jail Building, 
designed by H. H. Richardson. Additions to Richardson’s 
design have caused the building to become an obstruction 
to present-day traffic. The Chapter has proposed that 
the structure be restored to its original extent and form, 
and that it be converted into an apparently much-needed 
Hall of Records. To these ends the Chapter has 
offered its services, and has also referred the matter to 
Mr. Alfred Lawrence Kocher, Chairman of the Insti- 
tute’s Committee on Historic Monuments and Scenery. 


A resolution of the Chapter follows: 

“Whereas, The group of buildings known as the Alle- 
gheny County Court House and Jail has been for years 
recognized, in this and foreign countries, as an American 
architectural monument of outstanding merit; and its archi- 
tect, Henry Hobson Richardson, who is placed among the 


greatest architects of this country, regarded this group as 
his best work; and, 

“Whereas, Recent serious proposals to destroy the jail 
portion of this masterpiece have been given considerable 
commercial publicity; and, 

“Whereas, There appears to have been no serious attempt 
to reconcile the alleged objections to the present use of the 
jail building and various municipal requirements; 

“Therefore, be it resolved, That the PirrssurcH CHAPTER 
of the American Institute of Architects present to the 
proper public officials and to local civic bodies, the proposal 
to reduce the jail structure to its original extent and exterior 
condition, and to remodel the interior to serve as a much- 
needed hall of records, to the end that this architectural 
masterpiece may be conserved to future generations of 
Americans as an historic and cultural asset.” 


In this connection we are reminded of the preserva- 
tion of the Glessner House, in Chicago, another of Rich- 
ardson’s works, which is now to become the Architects’ 
Club of Chicago, through the joint activities of the Cu1- 
caco CHAPTER and other local architectural bodies. A 
full account appeared in the JourNAL for January, 1925. 


The Small House Question 


The New Jersey Cuaprer of the Institute has adopted 
a Resolution, which has been sent to the JouRNAL, as 
directed by unanimous vote of the Chapter’s October 
meeting. The Resolution follows: 


Wuereas the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, 
its Divisions, and its endorsement and control by The 
American Institute of Architects are now receiving con- 
siderable notice in the professional press, and this, THE 
New Jersey Cuapter, A.I.A., or the State, has been par- 
ticularly mentioned as an objector, as the source of 
perhaps the loudest protests; and as the JourNAL of the 
Institute has invited communications upon the subject, 
we deem this to be an opportune time to re-state and 
to state more fully our attitude toward this question, as 
follows: 

The objects of the Institute are stated in Article II 
of its Constitution, which reads: “The objects of this 
Institute shall be: To organize and unite in fellowship 
the Architects of the United States of America, to com- 
bine their efforts so as to promote the esthetic, scientific, 
and practical efficiency of the profession, and to make the 
profession of ever increasing service to society.” 

With other Chapters and Members we are proud of 
what the Institute has accomplished toward these objects, 
and prouder still that it has unceasingly striven toward 
them, that the professional effort, not merely of its Mem- 
bers but of the architects of the country generally, is 
upon a higher plane and upon an increasingly heightening 
plane of ideal and accomplishment because of the Insti- 
tute, because it has tended to unite in fellowship the 
architects of the country including those who are not 
Members, because it has helped to combine the efforts 
of Member and non-member architects, and has induced 
and helped the profession to be of ever increasing service 
to society. 

Our objection to the endorsement and control of the 
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Bureau by the Institute is that, as we see it, that course 
is not consistent with the Institute’s purpose, that its 
tendency is not toward unity in fellowship, but toward 
turmoil, that it does not tend to combine the efforts of 
the architects of the country so as to promote the pro- 
fession’s zsthetic, scientific, and practical efficiency, or 
to make it of ever increasing service to society, and that 
its sponsorship of the Bureau has detracted and, if con- 
tinued, will still further detract from the high regard 
in which the Institute justly has come to be held, and 
so will lessen its effectiveness in its pursuit of its an- 
nounced objects. 

We believe that what is in the best interests of society 
is, in the long run, in the best interests of the pro- 
fession, the Institute and its Members, and that these 
are not, will not and can not be served by the Institute's 
endorsement or endorsement and control of the Bureau. 

We recognize that stock plans have been, are being, 
and will be sold to whoever will buy them, by some 
architects, material dealers, periodicals, plan factories, 
newspapers, and what-not. This went on in spite of 
the Institute before the endorsement of the Bureau, it 
goes on now, and it will do so whether or no. But 
until the Institute endorsed the Bureau it was not respon- 
sible. Until 1921 none could say the Institute approved 
anything of the sort. We recognize that some will build 
without an architect, that some who should employ an 
architect will not, that some will buy plans and in some 
cases from architects. Whether this is unfavorable or 
unfair to the architect in private professional practice 
or to any architect, and other phases of the production, 
marketing and use of stock plans, are details which have 
received too much attention from the proponents of the 
Bureau, to their practical exclusion and avoidance of 
considering the main objection to the Bureau’s endorse- 
ment and control by the Institute: that such endorsement 
and control are inconsistent with and an obstruction to the 
Institute’s objects, and violate much of what the Institute 
has long held dear. 

We believed the Bureau movement would lead to un- 
fortunate associations. We believe it has. We believe 
it will lead to yet more if continued. Has there been 
nothing unfortunate about the Bureau’s, and so the Insti- 
tute’s, relations with any building material association, 
with any newspaper, with any syndicate? We mean 
unfortunate from the Institute’s standpoint, unfortunate, 
if for no worse reason, as seeming to be less fair to one 
group of the building industry than to other groups, as, 
for instance and grantedly unwittingly, letting anyone 
or any group step into the breach, or hold the bag, or 
any trading where either the quid or the quo was in- 
consistent with the Institute’s objects, or inconsistent with 
its position before the world of the building industry 
and architecture. Can not there be a frank and full 
exposition of the terms of all agreements and understand- 
ings between the Bureau and each of its Divisions and 
such other parties as we have mentioned? We know of 
no such data that is available and adequate. Surely, as 


it is the part of the individual architect to hold himself 
to strict account, it can be no less so as to any sub- 
sidiary of the Institute, the architects’ chief professional 
organization. 


The Institute is in control and is respon- 
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sible. We are Members of the Institute, and, as we 
see it, entitled to the information. We ask it, that we 
and other Members may be guided by it in our con- 
sideration. 

Besides this, as Members of the Institute which con- 
trols the Bureau, we have not found any adequate expo- 
sition of Bureau finances. We have read the latest 
publication we know of on this subject, on pages 385 
and 386 of the October JourNAL, but are left in dark- 
ness. We think the Institute should have some well- 
known firm of Certified Public Accountants prepare and 
over their signature submit to the Institute, to be placed 
by the Institute at the disposal of all Members, unex- 
purgated and unabridged, for their information, a state- 
ment showing every sum of money or other valuable 
consideration received, or accrued or accruing, by the 
Bureau and each of its Divisions, from their inception, 
when the amount—or what, from whom—by name, and 
what for in detail, and every sum of money or other 
valuable consideration paid, or accrued or ruing, by 
the Bureau and each of its Divisions, from their incep- 
tion, when, to whom—by name, the amount—or what, 
and what for in detail; also, when other corporations 
than the Institute and its subsidiaries are concerned, 
such data regarding their personnel as the law or the 
Post Office Department requires to be published as to 
the personnel of corporations publishing second class 
mail matter. We ask this information for its interest 
and value to us and other Members in the consideration 
of the subject in question and not at all as any implica- 
tion of criticism. 

We realize that the endorsement and control of the 
Bureau by the Institute came and only could have come 
through Convention action, and that reversal can come 
only through Convention action. The question was not 
new to us when Institute action was taken. We have 
canvassed the subject for nearly ten years, if not more. 
To us, the essence of the matter has never been so 
much as to whether plans should be sold, or the details 
of their production, marketing and sale, as whether or 
not any professional architectural society~or, what is 
more important, their chief, the Institute, should endorse 
the moot procedure. During this period we have con- 
sidered every argument advanced, including all brought 
forward by the Bureau’s proponents, with the concensus 
of the opinion of our Members always adverse, uncon- 
vinced of the rightness or wisdom of the assumption of 
any sponsorship, convinced of its error and fallacy. When 
the proposal came that the Institute go immeasurably 
beyond endorsing the idea proposed, and endorse and 
take control of a corporation and enter the field itself, 
producing, marketing and selling stock plans through a 
subsidiary, it seemed the picturing of a mirage, an offer- 
ing of an opportunity to the Institute to stultify itself, 
and we were dumbfounded. We could not believe that 
more than a corporal’s guard of the short sighted, the 
visionary, and the financially interested, could be per- 
suaded or dragooned into supporting such a proposal. 

Our opposition and the reasons for it are not new, and 
our opposition continues because the reasons for it con- 
tinue. We opposed endorsement before it was granted 
and at the moment it was granted in 1921, and vigorously. 








THE SMALL HOUSE QUESTION 


We have opposed it and what has followed ever since, 
because, however well intentioned its proponents have 
been and now are, we believe it a serious mistake. 

As was expressed at the 1921 Convention, we believe 
the decision to endorse and take control of the Bureau 
might well have waited upon further consideration. We 
think such further consideration would have avoided the 
present situation, that Members everywhere increasingly 
see that decision to have been erroneous, and that the 
time to withdraw endorsement and relinquish control is 
approaching. 

And Wuereas these are our views, and we believe 
them to be held in substance by many Members in other 
Chapters, and we believe the whole subject may well be 
fully considered by Members between now and the com- 
ing Convention, that Delegates may know the attitude of 
their constituent Members, be it 

RESOLVED, that a copy of this Preamble and Resolution 
be forwarded to the Editor of THe Journat of The 
American Institute of Architects, by the Secretary and 
such of the 110 Institute Members of our Chapter as 
can be reached in time and who indicate their desire to 
have their names attached, for publication in its forth- 
coming November issue, as the New Jerszy CHAPTER’S 
contribution to THE JoURNAL’s symposium upon the 
subject. 

For THe New Jersey Cuaprer of The American 
Institute of Architects, 

Hucu Roserts, 
Secretary, 
and 

Cuartes H. Apams, FrepericK James ADAMS, 
Ernest A. ArREND, Henry BAgECHLIN, CHarRLEs H. 
Bauer, Grant A. C. Benes, James O. Bere ite, 
Gerorce F. Brat, Louis F. Birp, W. Franx Bower, 
Suiras CAMPBELL, JoHN F. Capen, CLement C. Cas- 
sELL, Net J. Convery, Frank A. CuTier, KENNETH 
W. Dauzett, CuHartes H. Darsu, Ropert CAMPBELL 
Dixon, GeorcE S. Drew, Witson C. Ety, RicHarp 
W. Erver, Crement W. FartrweaTHER, Ernest H. 
Foucner, Frank Grap, Witi1am S. Grecory, Frep- 
ERICK J. GrirFin, GLENN A. Hacker, Davin W. B. 
Harininc, Witutiam A. Hewtet, Girpert C. Hicsy, 
Cuaries A. Horton, T. Cecir Hucues, J. Osporne 
Hunt, Bernarp E. Jamme, JoHN F. Ketty, Frep- 
ERICK M. Kern, Leo Freperick Knust, Cuares E. 
KraHMerR, JoseEpH D. Lucoscn, PAut Mertens, 
Arnotp H. Mosss, Joun E. Nitcnuiz, CuHartes W. 
Oakey, JosepH R. Ocpen, CHartes PALLiser, War- 
REN C. Pattison, Aucustus C. Pau, C. Goprrey 
Pocci, W. A. PoLtanp, Curis. M. Retnuarpt, Wi1- 
L1AM B. Rigpenack, Oscar Scumipt, MarsHati N. 
SHOEMAKER, Ernest Sistey, Aucust Semper, Jr., Leon 
W. Sracx, Wituiam W. Stack, Tuomas STEPHEN, 
Harry T. StrepHens, Howarp A. Stout, Vicror H. 
StromBacH, WILLIAM A. Titton, SHELDON E. Town- 
Ley, Date Truscott, Duptey §. VAN ANTWERP, JOHN 
C. Van Vianpren, S. Hupson VaucHn, Jues Vzr- 
NER, F. HAvILAND VREELAND, FREDERICK JOHN VREE- 
LAND, JAcoB J. VREELAND, Hopart A. WALKER, CHARLES 


B. WarerHousE, Frep. W. WeENTWorRTH, SEYMOUR 
WILLIAMS. 


Fellowships in the Institute 


Fellowships in the Institute are prized. They are 
awarded every year, if the Jury of Fellows receives 
nominations from which it can make a selection. Per- 
haps there are many members who ought to be Fel- 
lows. If you know of any, why not nominate them? 
No Jury of Fellows can know all the men in the In- 
stitute or their worth and performance. It is the privi- 
lege of every Institute member to be his Fellow’s nomi- 
nator. For this reason particular attention is called 
to the announcement of the Jury of Fellows on page 
417 of this issue. 

The time to heed the Jury’s call is now—when you 
hear it. The date limit is 1 February, 1926, but the 
Jury requires time for its work and nominations, under 
the rules provided in the By-Laws of the Institute and 


described in the Jury’s announcement, should be made 
without delay. 


Allied Architects Associations 


At a recent meeting of the Kansas City CHAPTER 
the subject of Allied Architects Associations came un- 
der discussion, consequent upon the suggestion of the 
topic at the Sixth Regional Conference in that city, 18-19 
September. After an, extended consideration of the 
matter, it was finally moved by Mr. Albert S. Owen 
that the Kansas City CuHaprer go on record as being 
in entire sympathy with expressions of disfavor with 
the Allied Architects Association as expressed at the 
Regional Conference. 


Proceedings 


Libraries are advised that the Executive Secretary, The 
Octagon House, Washington, D. C., will be glad to sup- 
ply copies of the Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of 1925 whenever requested so to do. 


Institute Watch Fobs 


The Executive Secretary wishes to announce that there 
are a few Institute Watch Fobs remaining. The design 
is that of the Institute seal. The fobs are gold-plated 
and provided with a suitable small strap. They may be 
had from the Executive Secretary at the price of eighty- 
five cents each. 


House Beautiful Cover Designs 
Competition 

The Fourth Annual House Beautiful Cover Compe- 
tition involves a first prize of $500 and a second prize 
of $250. In addition this year, and in addition also to 
the possible purchase price of a design, is a special prize 
of $100 with a certificate of merit, for the best design 
submitted by a student of any school of art. The com- 
petition closes 29 January, 1926. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Competition Committee, House Beau- 
tiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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What Can the Institute Do For Me? 
"Te INSTITUTE is sometimes regarded as a 


strictly business affair organized for business pur- 

poses of offensive and defensive for the material 
benefit of its members. But this is a narrow and mis- 
leading view. It is even erroneous, when considered in 
any but a very restricted sense. It is claimed for the 
practice of Architecture that it is a Profession. It is fur- 
ther claimed for the Institute that it was intended to 
be a Professional Society, should be so regarded, and so 
maintained. 

A Professional Man is one who, regardless of the 
trend of these commercial times, persists in the old- 
fashioned idea that his is a vocation implying certain 
definite responsibilities. He is a trustee of the accumu- 
lated wisdom and technique of all who have gone before 
him in his chosen work. He has a keen sense of the 
responsibility attaching to that trusteeship. He realizes 
that he must measure up to as high a standard as pos- 
sible, personally and technically. He knows that he has 
no right to expect or demand exorbitant fees, but that 
all questions of financial profit are secondary. He must 
be paid, surely, in order that he may practice, but he 
must never practice in order that he may be paid. 

The points of contact of the Architect with the world 
about him are bewildering in their multiplicity. He may, 
however, group them roughly as informative and dif- 
fusive. Under the first head come his sources of infor- 
mation, and inspiration. It is not within the scope of these 
few remarks to deal with the inner sources of action, but 
with external matters only. Here then are his books, 
his pictures, his magazines, his traveling, even his recrea- 
tion. Here has come his education and all his training 
and experience. Here he also touches his competitor, 
who, it is fair to assume, has aims similar to his own, 
problems of like nature. The professional viewpoint 
seeks to minimize the differences which arise out of mere 
commercial rivalry. It seeks to emphasize the common 
inheritance, the common aim, and the common respon- 
sibility. Here then is his professional society in which 
he and his competitor are both members. It should be 
of immense assistance to him through its various com- 
mittees, through its diverse membership, each with an 
individual viewpoint, each with a personal quantum of 
experience. ‘ 

Under the second head comes the public—in particular, 
as it focuses its various contacts through people and 
affairs, social, civic and so on. Here are also the men 
who must carry on the architect’s ideas—the engineer, the 
contractor, the mechanic and craftsman. These latter 
are all organized, and it is simply a matter of prime ne- 
cessity that the architect should have a society upon which 
to rely in the matters which concern these organizations, 
and which can answer the questions which are constantly 
being asked of the architect by these other groups. It is 
easy to realize the importance of the Professional Society 
from even such a hurried survey of the architect’s duties 
as this present one. It may and does furnish him with 
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instruments of service in its standard documents, its 
manual of professional practice, its code of ethics. 
Through its committees it is constantly adding to its fund 
of valuable knowledge, and not only is smoothing out 
the rough places in the well-traveled road of professional 
practice, but is breaking new ground in fields where the 
architect is still a pioneer. It may, and doubtless it will, 
as time goes on, extend its activity into lines of scientific 
research, become a sort of post-graduate university where 
those of its members, whose talents are so disposed, may 
contribute definitely to that common heritage of knowl- 
edge or wisdom of which the society may be regarded 
as the official guardian. 

It may, and does, through its mingling of minds, in its 
conferences and conventions, its meetings and informal 
gatherings, through the interplay of ideas, the exchange 
of experiences, furnish the architect not only avenues of 
escape from his worries, but also a great dynamic stimu- 
lus with which he returns to his work refreshed and 
strengthened. 

What can the Institute do for me?—Say, rather, what 
can I do for the Institute? What can I do for the sake 
of the profession which has honored me by recognizing 
my share in its useful work in the world? Whether I 
belong to the Institute or not, my work is made easier 
by the fact of the Institute’s existence. It has fought 
in advance many of my battles. It has established and 
legalized customs, and procedure by which I move safely 
through a maze of intricate human relationships. It 
offers a guidanceship in difficult places. If I owe any- 
thing to my profession, then I owe a very great deal to 
my professional society—the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects. 


“Or Equal” 


The Secretary sometimes receives letters from manu- 
facturers written in a spirit of dissatisfaction with the 
lack of codperation which they have experienced from 
architects. One architect has specified a material wrong- 
ly, another hasn’t specified it at all, another specifies a 
process that is sure to give bad results, and is such a self- 
opionated person that no one dares to advise him, and 
sO on. 

On the other hand, the Secretary gets a letter like this: 
“Dear Mr. Architect :— 

“Would you be interested to use your influence in 
selling our product?” The letter goes on to unfold a 
proposition offering the architect “a commission of 5 per 
cent, thus assuring you of a nice steady income.” 

The most astonishing part of the letter (after one’s 
amazement that such a letter could have been written at 
all), is a further statement: “The majority of our rep- 
resentatives are architects just like you. They started 
out by devoting part of their time, and as the business 
grew they got their draftsmen and field superintendents 
to help out.” 

The Secretary is reluctant to publish such loathsome 
matter, but he believes that the remedy for such prac- 











THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT PARIS 


tices is “pitiless publicity.” He is forced to assume that 
the lack of codperation complained of by manufacturers 
is largely due to the other kind of disreputable codpera- 
tion which the letter above assumes as a fixed practice. 
Reputable architects are timid about having much to do 
with people who still persist in the old dishonorable the- 
ory that the architect is corrupt and that his good will is 
purchasable. 

The architect who honestly believes that a certain 
material is the best available for a particular purpose on 
a particular job has a hard row to hoe, for if he speci- 
fies that material outright, he is inviting the criticism of 
the competing firms, and unless he is very firmly in- 
trenched in his professional standing the evil tongue of 
slander will do his practice great damage. 

The kind of codperation needed between architects and 
manufacturers is codperation in the interest of the client. 
If an architect honestly believes certain things should be 
used on a particular job, he ought to be helped by the 
selling fraternity and not hindered. The substitute, “just 
as good” (which is what always comes in when the archi- 
tect weakly yields and writes “or equal” into his speci- 
fications), has made trouble enough to have been pretty 
well discredited by this time. But it still persists, and 
all that the Secretary can do about it is thus to counsel 
each member: “To thine own self (and client) be true.” 
The other things are relative. 


Advertising 


The following extract appears in the minutes of a re- 
cent meeting of the West Texas CHAPTER: 

“A motion was made by Mr. Cameron, seconded by 
Mr. Jackson and carried, that local members of the West 
Texas CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 
authorize the Publicity Committee to place in the two 
local Sunday papers, for a period of sixty days, an ad 
containing the names of all local members. That the 
exact cost be determined for such before the publication 
of the first ad and the cost be pro-rated and collected in 
advance. If out-of-town members desire to have their 
firm names appear in the ad they should communicate 
with the Committee and pay their pro rata of the cost 
of the ad.” 

Wir L. STeeze, 
Secretary Pro Tem. 


The International Exposition of 
Modern Decorative and 
Industrial Art? 


The Paris exposition of 1925 is primarily a commer- 
cial exhibit. From an artistic viewpoint it is as serious 
as the changing fashions of the season in ladies’ millinery 
and gowns. From a business standpoint the importance 
of the fair may be gauged by the millions of money which 
went into the erection of nearly 200 special buildings 
and the installation of an immensely costly stock of fur- 
niture, fabrics and craftsmanship of all kinds and from 


1 Already referred to at length in the Paris Letter in July, page 
258, September, page 338, and in the present issue, page 406 


many nations. With post-war business conditions in 
mind, France is entitled to especial congratulations over 
the great success achieved by this exhibition. 

The significance of the 1925 Paris exposition may be 
easily misunderstood. The American conception of an 
exposition, whether it be a county fair or a world’s fair 
in Buffalo, Chicago, or San Francisco, is that it is in- 
tended to bring together the finest accomplishments in 
every line of endeavor shown. It is presumed that every 
exhibitor will present the best things he has done and 
those which have won or will win public favor. In short, 
an international exposition is expected to be an exemplar 
of the taste and achievements of each nation represented. 

The site of the exposition lies on both sides of the 
river Seine like a letter H, the connecting bar being the 
Pont Alexander III, providing a vitally important ease of 
access for great numbers of people. Ample entrance gates 
are placed at focal points on various sides of the site. 

In order to tie together the parts on both sides of the 
Seine it was the natural thing to do to make the monu- 
mental Pont Alexander into a Ponte Vecchio or Rialto 
by superimposing a connecting line of shops or display 
pavilions. This bridge bar of the H was extended south 
of the Seine and becomes the main axis or shaft of a 
double cross instead of a simple H. On this main axis 
is placed the principal group of buildings, in which an 
interesting composition is attempted. A certain orderli- 
ness is attained by a symmetrical arrangement of those 
buildings which are similar in mass, and even by the con- 
struction of four large lofty restaurant buildings prac- 
tically alike to accent the grouping. But in general the 
utmost freedom was allowed in size, scale and style of 
the buildings. There was no hampering height of cor- 
nice line or other unit of scale. The buildings are skill- 
fully placed with respect to size, but under such com- 
plete freedom of design curious contrasts of color and 
juxtaposition of the gigantic and delicate in scale are 
bound to occur. 

The old Grand Palais (permanent exposition build- 
ing) houses a large part of the exposition, but as a build- 
ing it appears appropriately outside the boundaries of the 
present special show.- The visitor enters it quite sepa- 
rately from the street or unknowingly slips into it from 
the exposition grounds through a side entrance. The 
Seine could hardly be prevented from serving as a fine 
feature of the exposition. On either side of the Pont 
Alexandre III great barges are moored—floating restau- 
rants, gorgeously decorated and made to carry even foun- 
tains and garden planting. At night floating electrical 
and hydraulic apparatus provide a brilliant display of il- 
luminated waters, in which the bridge, barges and build- 
ings are parts of the picture. 

When one seeks the underlying idea or motif of this 
exposition he finds it to be the unrest and impatience of 
the age—a seeking for the new at whatever cost Yet it 
is the work of many generations to invent a system of 
construction and ornament which will constitute a style 
of architecture, and it is a large undertaking for a single 
generation to attempt to initiate a new system of con- 
struction and to clothe it with suitable artistic expression. 
The attempts seen in this exposition are interesting and 
clever. If a single capital which resembles an Ionic or 
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Corinthian, or if a single Renaissance moulding has been 
included in this great group of buildings, it is conspicuous 
and is doubtless considered a mistake. There is much 
that is formless and void; the designers have gone back 
to the triangles and zigzags of the Normans and the 
Incas. All the able efforts to make these motifs gay and 
beautiful result in the effervescence of mountain brooks 
spraying over accidental boulders, and when one wanders 
into the Chinese building he has a sudden feeling of rest- 
ful relief. His canoe has floated out of riffles into a 
smooth river, which has flowed on in its present channels 
for centuries. The Turks and the Japanese were allowed 
(for some reason or oversight) to do their buildings in 
their own way without being required to adopt “modern 
art.” Their exhibits and those of the Arabs and the 
South Africans seem to belong to themselves, and the 
observer is grateful that not all anchorages have been 
cut away. 

If one is asked for an outstanding characteristic of the 
fair he may answer that it is an effort to solve problems 
honestly in a new way and to do it attractively. It is 
often far from beautiful, but is usually interesting in idea, 
in form or in color. Honest as it intends to be, much 
of it seems affectation. An outstanding exception to this 
is the Russian Soviet Building. Here Architecture does 
its duty and becomes a historical record. That pavilion 
is a remarkable expression of an actual phase of civiliza- 
tion. It shows the Russian purpose frankly and straight- 
forwardly even when it plans on diagonal lines. 

One could write a paper on the use of building mate- 
rials, another on new ideas in illumination, new ways of 
using glass as a decoration. The most significant charac- 
teristic of the whole exposition is that the dominating idea 
in esthetic design carries throughout with remarkable 
consistency from buildings to dresses, from jewelry to 
furniture. It is a subject for congratulation or appre- 
hension, depending upon the point of view. It reminds 
one that in the past mural decorations, stained glass and 
furniture, were successful to the degree in which they 
could be measured in terms of good architecture. 

What influences for good or ill may be felt from this 
exhibition is a matter of opinion. Time will determine. 
The swing of the pendulum of public taste, as evidenced 
in passing styles of dress or interior decoration, because 
of their perishable nature, does not seem serious. Human 
nature likes change even in architecture, but there—be- 
cause of permanency—mistakes are serious. When taste 
becomes so vitiated that it rejects the old simply because 
it is old and accepts ugliness just because it is different 
—then there is cause for concern. We applaud ambition 
toward investigation and independent thought and the cre- 
ation and acquisition of new things. Cultural civiliza- 
tion is safe when it studies history to understand and 
appreciate. It will not then ignore precedent until it 
can substitute something as good or better. Intrinsic 
beauty requires no precedent and needs no defense. It 
justifies almost anything. 

The Paris exposition contains many fine things. Let 
the seeker for truth study the judgments of the critics 
and see how they differ in drawing the line between mere 
novelty and the really beautiful. Let the seeker for truth 
analyze his own judgments of the works of the apostles 
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of “modern art.” Let him ask himself whether the finest 
thing in building design and the most satisfying piece of 
furniture in this exposition is not that which has strong 
resemblance to good old things; that which comprehends 
certain proportions and harmonious relations which are 
fundamental to the art of all ages; fundamental because 
the need of them was implanted when human perception 
itself was created. 
D. Everett Wap. 


What Is a Style? 


There was once a time when everyone of the slightest 
importance ethnologically was either a Celt or a Teuton, 
the few mugwump nationalities which attempted to strad- 
dle this issue being treated with the contempt and sus- 
picion such a shuffling and evasive attitude deserved. 

There were slight differences of opinions as to detail. 
Some maintained that the Celts were the salt of the earth 
and the Teutons its scum. Others (and it is surprising 
since 1914 to recall who were associated in this align- 
ment) held that a drop of Teuton blood was sufficient 
to work the justification of a whole race and that to be 
a Celt was to be beyond the pale. Others again, plac- 
ing the test of true merit in the fact of being an Aryan, 
were willing to accept both Celt and Teuton as human- 
kind, reserving their anathema for Semites and Mongols. 

By and large, at any rate, only these two strains were 
thought worth mentioning, but even when the par- 
tisanship resulting from this controversy became most 
acute it does not appear that the distinction was ever 
carried into the field of architectural criticism. 

The attempt of the Palos Verdes Art Jury’ to define 
style in architecture has, however, introduced into this 
field the present-day successors of these racial antago- 
nists, the Mediterranean and the Nordic (for I can not 
but think that the term “Norman,” as used in the ac- 
count of the activities of this jury that lies before me, 
must be a misprint). 

At any rate, the Jury has defined two types of archi- 
tecture corresponding very closely to these two human 
types and, as it used to be the facial angle to which 
appeal was made to differentiate between the races, the 
roof angle has been adopted as the distinguishing mark 
of the two styles of building. 

As a result. Palos Verdes will, it appears, be built in 
two sections: one a region of 30 degree roofs, clay tiles, 
light-shaded walls, terra cotta, stone, and plaster; the 
other a place of 60 degree roofs, and of dark-toned slate, 
shingles, and clapboards. 

Surprising to relate, this decision is said to be based 
on a recognition of the fact that climatic conditions were 

2“The problem set them (The Palos Verdes, Calif., 
by the attorneys representing the Project was to define’ what might 
povuiorty Se Gree the styles or types of architecture that would 

e allowed in different portions of the estate. It was necessary to 
preguee a definition that would be understandable to the purchaser, 

inding upon the purchaser for all time, and the result desired was 
to make possible only a Mediterranean type of architecture ir. one 
district, a more or less mixed, semi-Mediterranean and semi-Ameri- 
can type in another district, with more freedom, looking toward the 
type of, say, Normandy, 1n a third district. Weekly sessions often 
lasted until after midnight. The final results are interesting as 
representing a series of definitions so simple as to be at first glance 


startling.”—Basic Differences in Architecturat Styles. By Myron 
Hunt. Bulletin of the Allied Architects’ Association, Los Angeles. 
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responsible for the origin of these differences in color and 
roof-pitch, so that the climate of Palos Verdes must par- 
take of the most amazing extremes, one end of the town 
being hot and dry as the oriental desert, the other sub- 
ject to the wintry chill and drifting snow of Scandinavia. 

A third style, namely: “American,” seems to be ad- 
mitted by implication, since the findings permit a “more 
or less mixed semi-Mediterranean and semi-American 
type in another district,” but unfortunately the American 
style is rather vaguely defined. 

It is not clear either whether the inhabitants are to be 
assigned to the various divisions of this new settlement 
by a system of quotas such as the immigration law pro- 
vides, or by some other method. If random colonization 
is to be permitted it will be interesting to see whether 
environment eventually produces a differentiation between 
the residents of the various sections, developing an alert, 
gay, analytic, and practical race at the sunnier, warmer 
and more flat-roofed end of the town and a sober, ma- 
terial, and sentimental race in the zone of steep roofs and 
glaciers. 

As the whole intent of this study appears to have been 
to produce harmony of character among the houses to be 
erected on an estate under development, I would suggest 
a very simple and effective means of bringing this about 
for the next jury which has to pass upon the same prob- 
lem, and indeed for the consideration of architects in 
general. This is merely to debar the use of any materials 
not produced within hauling distance (say a twenty-mile 
radius) of the site in question. 

It is true that this would have a most depressing effect 
on many nationally-advertised products, but I am prepared 
to guarantee that the result would be an immediate and 
most desirable homogeneity of artistic character, that the 
buildings erected would not only be harmonious as be- 
tween themselves but also, what is perhaps more impor- 
tant, would be harmonious with their natural environ- 
ment, and that any architect who worked for a year 
under this voluntary restriction would be in no difficulty 
whatever as to the question of “what constitutes the basic 
differences between the styles of architecture,” the ques- 
tion which Mr. Myron Hunt proposes for discussion as 
a result of the Palos Verdes Art Jury’s deliberations. 

Francis P. SULLIVAN. 


Played on a Penny Whistle 


Not so long since a paper was read before a distin- 
guished gathering by a former Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, and his astounding subject was The Romance of 
the Law. This is a very curious thing, and who would 
have supposed that anyone, even a noble Lord, could 
have the hardihood to ask the attention of an audience 
to so fanciful a thesis. There can be no romance in the 
law. Our short span of usefulness may not take time 
to discuss it for and against. We know that the law is 
dull. And yet, it is a rather queer thing—for, if romance 
is something that once was and cannot be again, there is 
evidence that the law has had in its history some features 
which come within that loose definition. Trial by 
Strength, Trial by Fire, Trial by Water. They were 


such good ways of finding out. One knows how these 


trials were conducted without being told at length; and 
the titles are so descriptive. But where is the Law to- 
day? Trial by jury. Dull argumentation and the evi- 
dence of specialists. The balance of hard facts without 
the pleasant assistance of imagination. If there has been 
romance in the law, it has gone the way of many good 
things. 

With Architecture and Architects, o terque beati, our 
noble lord could have dealt and have found himself in 
fertile pastures. We still dwell in the quaint environ- 
ment of that youth which the Law may only recollect. 
Our ways are yet bordered with that bright flowering 
shrubbery which tempts to a loitering walk and intercepts 
a too clear view into the rough labor of adjoining fields. 
We still have our Ordeals and their names are descriptive 
as of old. 

There is the Trial by Sketch. How pleasant a way to 
prove a case. One decrees that a building shall be built. 
It is to be large and it is to perform many and intricate 
functions. Its parts both large and small must correlate 
and the answer requires boundless wisdom. The architect 
is called upon, or calls, and it is required of him that he 
shall make a colored picture upon a sheet of paper. If 
the picture is pleasing to the eyes of the one who desires 
to build, the case is proved. But, curiously enough, no 
two may make pictures at the same time except under 
conditions which are not well understood by the one who 
desires to build. 

There is the Trial by Conversation. In this case the 
one who desires to build calls in many, or is called upon 
by many. The test that is set before the candidate is that 
he shall talk the same kind of English as that used by 
the one desiring to build. It may be good English or it 
may be bad English but it must be the same English, and 
when this has been determined the case has been proved. 
Again, curiously enough, but quite contrary to the case 
of the Trial by Sketch, it is quite proper for as many as 
possible to take part in the Trial by Conversation. It is 
a very popular Ordeal among architects who have found 
that no form of Trial is better suited to the development 
of their imaginative side. 

There is, of course, the Trial by Consanguinity and 
the Trial by Sartorial Similarity and there are many other 
Trials, but it is no part of this paper to describe these 
Ordeals with any degree of comprehensiveness. It is 
only to assure Architecture of its happy state and to make 
it realize with gratitude that it has not yet grown into 
the dull middle age in which the Law has found itself 
and from which the illusions of youth are recalled with 
a perhaps affectionate regret. 

Romance, with us, is not dead. The Ordeal by Battle, 
originated under The Conqueror, was not repealed until 
the year Eighteen Hundred Nineteen. It will probably 
take us quite as long. OrpHEUs. 


‘ Money Talks 


A new and rather ominous form of the familiar Ameri- 
can raid upon treasures of the Old World is foreshad- 
owed in the news that Lord Leverhulme’s collections will 
not, after all, be sold at The Hill, Hampstead. They 
will not be sold there because everything which was to 
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have been included in the promised sale—pictures, books, 
or furniture—is to be removed to America and sold in 
New York some time early next year. As the news is 
announced there is an arrangement whereby the execu- 
tors may keep back any work of art which the nation can 
make up its mind that it wants to buy in advance of the 
sale, but apart from that one can only gather that so 
good a guarantee price for the general collection has been 
offered from New York, that it would be folly, commer- 
cially speaking, on the executors’ part to let the contents 
of Lord Leverhulme’s treasure-house be sold in England. 
It is perhaps the kind of folly which that shrewd old cap- 
tain of industry, who dealt at times so stubbornly with 
the arts that he patronized, would himself have been 
capable of indulging, but original Lord Leverhulmes are 
not flowers that grow in every garden. So that the 
“almighty dollar” makes one of the most striking dis- 
plays of its omnipotence that has been seen for a very 
long time. Art treasures from famous European sales 
have often enough gone to America, but hitherto the 
Americans have come in person to make their bids. Now 
the whole sale is transported to their country—the self- 
sufficiency of the United States is so complete that they 
will no more be entangled in a European auction than 
they will in a European alliance. The wealth of the 
world flows into America—and the art follows it, wooed, 
like Danaé, by a shower of gold. And we receive to 
redress the balance—the products of Hollywood and those 
daily strips of cartoons which are “syndicated” by cer- 
tain of the American papers. 
—An Editorial in The Manchester Guardian. 


From Our Book Shelf 
The Missions 


It was in 1914 that there appeared in the JouRNAL 
an article that seemed prescient with significance, for 
I rather suspected that Mr. Fernand Parmentier, the 
author of that article, El Camino Real, would some day 
give us a fuller account of the Missions and their his- 
tory. But the great war took him for its own, as it 
took many another, and left me but the memory of a 
charming personality who, like myself, had been fasci- 
nated by the legend of the mission settlement of Cali- 
fornia. 

Fortunately for architects, and all who have a love 
for this romantic and gentle epoch in our history, Mr. 
Rexford Newcomb has now published his work.’ It is 
a handsome volume, although printed on paper that 
seems unnecessarily heavy, but the reader will not mind 
this overmuch, I suspect, so well has Mr. Newcomb 
done his work. There are facts for the fact-lover, and 
there is romance for the romantic. Mr. Newcomb has 
included some old houses with the Missions and the 
illustrations are in almost every case excellent. 

There was a time when the Mission legend was seized 
upon for making and selling knock-down furniture, when 
it was garbled and peddled by decorators and half-baked 


1The Old Mission Churches and Historic Houses of California. 
By Rexford Newcomb. Lippincott, 1925. 
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architects. But time has rescued that glorious period 
from the hands of the opportunists, the merchants that 
forever borrow and never create, and Mr. Newcomb’s 
book brings back to us the history of a settlement and 
an architecture that is as glamorous as any tale of the 
Middle Ages. -His very first words remind the too 
eager worshipper that time and circumstance is of the 
essence of architecture and that this great art cannot 
be understood unless one acquires a background of the 
means whereby, and the manner in which, the people 
of their day pursued their part in the endless pageant 
of life. 

It is quite idle to attempt any criticism, either minor 
or major, of Mr. Newcomb’s work. Those who have 
a relish for architectural scholarship will pass their 
ultimate opinion. For myself, I have only gratitude and 
a sense of pleasure as I turn the pages. S. I. R. 


Producers’? Research Council 


The semi-annual meeting of the Producers’ Research 
Council, affiliated with the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, will be held in Chicago on 10 and 11 November 
at the Club House of the Cuicaco Cuapter. The 
meeting will be addressed by Mr. N. Max Dunning, 
Technical Director of the Scientific Research Depart- 
ment, Mr. Harry Wheelock, President of the CH1caco 
Cuapter; and Mr. Charles E. Fox, President of the 
Illinois Society of Architects. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all architects to attend the sessions. 


More “Composition” Houses 


To the list of seemingly endless experimentations under 
way in England in search of newer, faster, less expen- 
sive houses—as chronicled in various London Letters 
and notes in our columns—may now be added the “Cork- 
and-Steel House.” We quote, in part, a clipping from 
the British press: 

Forty houses with a steel framework and an insulation 
core of cork covered with cement concrete applied under 
pressure by a cement gun are shortly to be built for the 
Air Ministry. 

The steel used in the framework that forms the back- 
bone of the house for a parlor house weighs about two 
tons, and the framework for a block of two parlor houses 
can be erected by four men in one day. The architects 
of the Air Ministry have designed their houses to suit 
their special requirements, for the system does not restrict 
the architect or local authority to a standardized design. 
There is the same freedom as in brick construction. 

The house itself is a concrete house of special design. 
The insulation core is composed of cork boards, such as 
have been used for the past twenty years for the insula- 
tion of cold-storage buildings and in the construction of 
powder magazines on board ship. This board, composed 
of granulated cork compressed in moulds and baked, is 
enclosed in the solid concrete of the wall. The cement 
concrete is applied to the structure under pressure by a 
cement gun. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


; Official Business 


Election of Members 


10 November, 1925. 
To THE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE: 


The names of the following applicants may come before 
the Board of Directors or its Executive Committee for 
action on their admission to the Institute and, if elected, 
the applicants will be assigned to the Chapters indicated: 


ALABAMA CuHaptTerR: George Gehred. 

Cuicaco CHapTer: Vernon S. Watson. 

CieveLANp Cuapter: O. L. Lenski. 

Derroir Cuapter: Lancelot W. Sukert. 

FioripA CHAPTER: Coleman Hobart Sherwood, A. B. 
Thumel, Angus S. Wade. 

Iowa CuHapTerR: John Normile, Charles Lawrence Ritts. 

New York Cuapter: Benjamin Franklin Betts, Theo- 
dore A. T. de Postels, Louis Kurtz, W. Kenneth 
Watkins. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER: 
Perrot. 

SoutH Texas CuHapter: Joseph C. Beck. 

TENNESSEE CHAPTER: Albert E. Gredig, John H. Ryno. 


Conrad F. Neff, Emile G. 


You are invited, as directed in the By-Laws, to send 
privileged communications before 10 December, 1925, on 
the eligibility of the candidates, for the information and 
guidance of the Members of the Board of Directors in 
their final ballot. No applicant will be finally passed 
upon should any Chapter request within the thirty day 
period an extension of time for purpose of investigation. 

Wiis L. Steere, Secretary Pro Tem. 


Fellowships 


Fellowship in the American Institute of Architects is 
conferred upon a member who is a citizen of the United 
States who, in the opinion of an authorized Jury of Fel- 
lows, shall have notably contributed to the advancement 
of the profession in design, construction, literature, edu- 
cation or public service. 

The nominations are made by the Jury of Fellows, who 
are required to canvass carefully all names submitted 
to them and, after due notice to the members of the 
Chapter, to present such names as in their judgment de- 
serve the honor of election. Elections are made by the 
Board of Directors, at the pre-Convention meeting (3 and 
4 May in 1926). The formal awards are made at the 
Convention. 

As it is impossible for the Jury to know all of the 
members of the Institute well enough to pass upon their 
qualifications, it asks the codperation of the memberhip 
in bringing to its attention those who may be worthy of 
consideration. 

Suggestions may be made by Chapter vote, by Com- 
mittee appointed by the Chapter, or by any group of five 
Fellows, representing one or more Chapters. 

It is the desire of the Jury to make Fellowship a re- 
ward of achievement and a recognition of service. It 
is therefore particularly requested that all suggestions 
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be accompanied by a citation stating the grounds upon 
which the nomination is to be based, for the Jury must 
present to the Board of Directors in each case a state- 
ment of its reasons for the recommendation. 

Fellowship in the American Institute of Architects is 
a great honor. But it must seek the man. A national 
reputation in architecture is not a prerequisite. Undoubt- 
edly every Institute Chapter has at least one member 
worthy of this recognition. He may not be known out- 
side of his State yet his work may be such that he de- 
serves the highest honor. It is your duty as a member 
of the Institute to give careful thought to this request 
from the Jury of Fellows. 

All suggestions and supporting evidence should be sent 
to the Secretary of the Jury of Fellows not later than 
1 February, 1926, at the Octagon House, and early action 
is particularly desired. 

Henry H. Kenpatt, Chairman. 


Information Requested 


The Journat has been requested to assist in obtain- 
ing information as to the whereabouts of Mr. Charles 
Deas, formerly a member of the Institute and practicing 
architecture for a number of years in Memphis, Tenn. 
Such information, which may be sent to the offices of the 
JourNnAL, will be deeply appreciated by certain persons 
wishing to communicate with Mr. Deas. 


Letters to the Editor 


Three Views of the Small House Question 


To THE Eprror OF THE JOURNAL: 

I am tempted to answer briefly some points in Mr. White’s 
protest against the Small House Service Bureau and general 
disagreement with Institute policy in that and other matters. 
He appears to me to be one of those architects who have 
a rather narrow view—a kind of labor union view—of the 
function of the Institute. While I do not know what the 
situation is in Lansing, Michigan, I do know that in this 
part of the world his statement with regard to the reputation 
and standing of the Institute contained in the last para- 
graph of his letter is not correct. The Institute as a matter 
of fact stands higher today in public esteem with regard 
to its ethical, professional and artistic accomplishments than 
it has ever stood. With a large body of the public, people 
who are of Secretary Hoover’s opinion for instance, it 
seems to me the Institute has risen in esteem because of the 
Small House Service Bureau. , 

However, we are probably all to blame. We have evi- 
dently failed to win over some of these fundamentalists into 
conceiving the practice of architecture as an art growing 
in its social implications. The free clinics of the hospitals 
were and are strongly objected to by certain practising physi- 
cians as taking away their opportunity for livelihood and 
rendering cheap service to many who could afford to pay. 
The world has recognized that the objection is well founded 
but it would not for a moment consider going back to that 
period when the really poor man had nowhere to turn 
except to the quack. The rest of the argument in favor of 
hospital clinics, despite their disadvantages, is too well 
known to be repeated. 

The architectural profession is up against the same kind 
of a situation and is trying to meet it in the same way the 
doctors have met their problems and as the lawyers and 
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their Legal Aid Bureau are trying to meet theirs. Instead 
of trying to educate the public we ought to send out a 
lecturer under Institute auspices to visit the Chapters and 
give ethical lectures to architects on the new vision that 
is behind not only architectural progress but moving all 
of the professions towards wider fields of usefulness to all 
of the people. The Webbs years ago pointed out that most 
of the professions in their highest accomplishments are the 
devoted adherents of Midas only. 

As for Mr. Wilts’ letter of protest, there, too, I think 
the writer does not see the forest because of the many 
trees. The fault is not with the Competition Code of the 
Institute. I think that it is as well devised as any code can 
be to produce an honest judgment with equal fairness to 
all competitors. The forest that he missed seeing is the 
forest that surrounds any attempt to discover either orig- 
inality or genius through the judgments of public opinion. 
After all, the best competition, whether it be for painting 
or sculpture or architecture, whether it be the judgment of a 
jury of an art exhibition or anything else like that, always 
rewards the most perfect expression of the commonplace. I 
have yet to hear of any kind of judgment of any kind of 
artistic productions which has revealed a genius. The very 
nature of genius is that it is different and unmeasurable by 
the ordinary standards. What nonsense to suppose that 
the Institute can devise a competition code which shall dis- 
cover a new expression in architecture. 

Mr. Wilts himself mentions Nebraska as an exceptional 
case. Accidents do sometimes happen. The history of music, 
painting and literature for us has been written in vain if 
we architects never read out of it the patent facts. The 
great exponents of all of the arts have (almost always) been 
men who have died before the beginning of an appreciation 
of their accomplishment. 

Rosert D. Koun. 


§ 


To THE Epiror OF THE JOURNAL: 


WHY SHOULD THE YOUNG ARCHITECT COMMENCE THE 
PRACTICE OF ARCHITECTURE? 
(IF IT CONSISTS OF SELLING STOCK PLANS) 


We were interested by Mr. Holden’s article on the sub- 
ject of the young architect’s commencement of the practice 
of architecture and disagree with him in his conclusions, 
believing that there never was less excuse for an architect 
to start his professional career by peddling stock plans than 
at present. In our experience, covering a quarter of a 
century, it has never been so easy as at-present for the young 
man to obtain recognition. 

We believe that our profession is unlike the grocery busi- 
ness, for instance, where one hands something over the 
counter and collects the cash, and that the only way of 
securing satisfactory results on a building project is to 
employ an architect skilled in design, and to have him 
not only design the structure but supervise its construction 
with that interest that only the inventor has for the product 
of his brain. 

We dislike the commercial atmosphere of the whole 
propaganda of the Small House Service Bureau and the 
tone of its documents, and have sufficient respect for the 
memory of the man who led American architecture out of 
chaos to disagree with Mr. Holden’s statement that there 
are at least a hundred practicing architects as eminent as 
Charles Follen McKim. 

No one objects to the competition of the lumber yards be- 
cause the public can be convinced that our service is better, 
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but it is not so easy to prevent the sale of poor service 
when it is endorsed by the American Institute of Architects. 
And it is a poor service and always must be until super- 
vision is mandatory. 

One of the New York newspapers is now selling a book 
containing a number of the Bureau’s designs for the modest 
sum of forty cents. Plans and elevations are given which 
will probably prove ample for many enterprising builders, 
thus reducing the cost of architectural service to a minimum. 
Say about two cents per building. It would seem, how- 
ever, that in common honesty the letter of enthusiastic en- 
dorsement which this book bears should describe William B. 
Faville as a former president of the Institute, and not as its 
president. 


We have had no opportunity to discuss Mr. Holden’s 
article with the members of the New Jersey CHAPTER, and 
the foregoing views should, therefore, be taken as the per- 
sonal opinions of the writer, but at the several discussions 
of this subject held in the Chapter only disapproval has 
been expressed that anything so opposed to sound archi- 
tecture and so unfair as the competition of the Small House 
Service Bureau should be identified with the American In- 
stitute of Architects, and New Jersey has long been loyal 
to the Institute. 

C. W. FAIRWEATHER. 


§ 


To THE EpiTor OF THE JOURNAL: 


The logical exposition of the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau by Arthur C. Holden, New York, in the August 
issue, is worthy of reprint in pamphlet form for distribution 
by the JouRNAL to Members and Associates of the Institute. 
I believe that the need of developing ‘his movement cannot 
be too forcibly placed before the profession. The average 
architect apparently has not begun to think of the wonderful 
work the Bureau is doing for him. He does not know that 
it is building up good-will for the profession. 

Thirty-five years in the business of planning and building, 
mostly of the residential type, has given me a very good 
understanding of the adverse opinion that many clients 
have of an incompetent architect and his work. This dis- 
trust, among other things, is largely due to the poor guess 
the incompetent architect often makes on the cost of a house, 
and following this with the necessary charge for the plans 
a client cannot use. This general complaint, by that building 
public which has had such an experience with an archi- 
tect, can no longer hold or gain ground where Bureau Serv- 
ice is given. Many a prospect has entered my office, 
hesitating, but was gradually convinced that the Bureau 
is doing a wonderful service. It gives me the satisfaction 
of knowing that his confidence in the profession has been 
partially restored. 

In line with this train of thought I want to say a word 
about the Home Bulletin, The Small Home. This little 
monthly book is entitled to receive the solid support of every 
architect having the welfare of his business at heart, or at 
least to the extent of a yearly subscription. This little maga- 
zine is unique in its position before the public. It is the only 
architectural magazine edited by the profession that circu- 
lates largely among the laity, and gives an interesting and 
educational sidelight of the architect and his work. It gives 
the public a better conception of the difficulties of planning a 
small home and the commercial as well as the esthetic value 
of the well designed home. 


H. J. Rorier, Secretary North Central Division, Inc., 
Architects Small House Service Bureau. 
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Minutes 
Meeting of the Executive Committee, September 17, 18, 1925 


MeEmpers Present. The meeting was called to order 
by the President, D. Everett Waid, at 9:50 A. M., on 
September 17, 1925, at the Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee present were the First Vice-President, Abram 
Garfield; the Second Vice-President, William L. Steele; 
the Secretary, Edwin H. Brown; and Directors Charles 
Herrick Hammond and Goldwin Goldsmith; also the 
Editor of the Journat, Charles H. Whitaker; and the 
Executive Secretary, E. C. Kemper. 

Minutes CorrecTep AND AppRoveD. The Minutes 
of the meeting of the Board of Directors held on April 
18, 19, 20 and 25, 1925, were presented. A read- 
ing was dispensed with and the Minutes were approved 
as printed. 

Wuirte House RENovATION or ResToraTION. The 
Executive Secretary reported concerning the position of 
the Institute with respect to proposed changes in the 
interior of the White House: 

Early in June newspapers reported that the White 
House was to be “done over” during the summer. These 
reports gave the impression that important changes might 
be made in the interior of the building and that it was 
to be completely refurnished. This brought to mind 
the correspondence between President Roosevelt and past 
Institute President Gilbert. It seemed desirable that 
Mr. Coolidge should know about these letters, and that 
they should be sent to him by the Institute in discharge 
of the obligation which it accepted from Mr. Roosevelt. 

During the absence of President Waid in Europe, the 
Executive Secretary called informally on the Chairman 
of the Commission of Fine Arts who knew of the pro- 
posed changes at the White House. He did not discuss 
them in detail, but said that in his opinion it would be 
helpful to President Coolidge, and entirely proper, if the 
Roosevelt-Gilbert correspondence were sent to him. 

Telegrams of inquiry as to procedure were sent to 
those members of the Executive Committee available— 
Second Vice-President Steele and Director Hammond. 
They responded approving the submission of the Roose- 
velt-Gilbert correspondence to the President. Under 
this authorization a letter of June 11 was sent by mes- 
senger to President Coolidge, enclosing photostatic 
copies of the Roosevelt-Gilbert correspondence. The 
letter was written as at the direction of the Secretary 
and was signed by the Executive Secretary. 

Copies of the letter were sent to members of the Exe- 
cutive Committee, to William M. Kendall, of McKim, 
Mead and White, and to the Chairman of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, Charles Moore. No other copies 
were mailed or given to anyone and none was furnished 
to the Public Information Committee of the Institute. 

About July 1 several New York papers, principally 
the Times and the Tribune, carried first page stories 
concerning the “protest” of the American Institute of 
Architects against the plans for “refurnishing” the White 
House. These reports, and others, misquoted the Insti- 
tute and ascribed to it activities against the proposed 


changes which it had never undertaken. The Wash- 
ington papers, after the publication of the correspondence 
in New York, requested copies of the letter of June 11 
and enclosures, which were furnished to them by the 
Octagon office. 

In order that the President might understand that this 
correspondence was not given to the press first by the 
Institute a letter to that effect was written to the Sec- 
retary of the President under date of July 8. His re- 
sponse was as follows: 


“I received your letter of the eighth and shall place it at 
once before the President. I am sure that he fully under- 
stands the situation as presented in your letter and that you 
need have no further concern about this matter 
(Signed) Everett Sanders, Secretary to the President.” 


It appeared that the proposed refurnishing was under- 
taken by authority of Act of Congress, and that an Ad- 
visory Committee to the Superintendent of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds was named. Two members of the 
Institute were listed on the Committee, namely: Charles 
A. Platt and Wm. A. Delano. 

Owing to the extensive and continued newspaper dis- 
cussion of the merits of the proposed refurnishing, the 
situation was called to the attention of Vice-President 
Garfield, who had returned from abroad, and to the 
attention of the Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works, Milton B. Medary, Jr. 

Under their advices no further statements were made 
by the Institute and no action taken. 

The amount of publicity resulting from the publication 
of the Institute’s letter of June 11 was unusual and 
showed the great interest which the press and peo- 
ple of the country take in a matter of this kind. The 
newspapers expressed divergent points of view, but none 
of the publicity was unfavorable to the A. I. A., and 
much of it was favorable. This is also true of the 
two reviews which appeared in the Literary Digest of 
July 25 and August 15. 

Resolved, that the action taken in this matter be ap- 
proved. 

Resolved, that subject to the approval of the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Works the foregoing 
report shall appear in the minutes of the meeting to be 
sent to the membership in the JouRNAL. 

Pusiic Works—Report oF ComMMITTEE. The Pres- 
ident submitted, for the Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works, Milton B. Medary, Jr., the latter’s letter 
of September 11 to Senator Pepper, with regard to pro- 
posed public building legislation. 

Paragraphs were read from the letter as that portion 
which Mr. Medary wished to come before the Executive 
Committee as a report from his Committee. 

Resolved, That the report be accepted and that it 
be recommended to the Committee on Public Works that 
it prepare a draft of legislation embodying the prin- 
ciples therein for introduction at an early date in the 
next session of Congress. 
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The Executive Committee suggests to the Chairman 
that the efforts of the Chapters of the Institute, in se- 
curing local endorsement of proposed legislation, would 
be enhanced if they enlisted the aid of their Chambers 
of Commerce. It has been found that the Institute 
Chapter which confers with the Chamber of Commerce 
of its city, securing its codperation, can make its ef- 
forts with Congress much more effective than the Chap- 
ter which relies solely upon itself. 

Contracts CoMMITTEE—FourTH EpITION oF STAND- 
ARD DocumENTs. The Chairman of the Committee on 
Contracts, Thomas E. Snook, reported on the issuance 
of the Fourth Edition of the Standard Documents and 
quoted the following from a report by the Executive 
Secretary: 


The first step was to write a letter of June 8 to the 150 
dealers who handle the Standard Documents. We sent 
with the letter a cardboard schedule of Titles and Prices, 
containing a complete list of dealers arranged by States. 
We also sent to each dealer a copy of the new Manual of 
the Institute so he will know who he is representing in his 
community. 


The second step was a general distribution of the sched- 
ule of Titles, Prices and Dealers. This was accomplished 
by mailing the schedule with the Manual—to the entire pro- 
fession in the United States—some 11,000 architects. 

The third step was the opening of a campaign of national 
advertising in the architectural magazines. Arrangements 
have been made with the Journat of the A. I. A.; the 
Architectural Forum; the American Architect; Pencil Points ; 
the Western Architect; and the Southern Architect and 
Building News, to carry, quarterly, half-page advertisements 
announcing the fourth edition. Most of these will appear 
in June or July numbers, and no doubt one of them will 
tome to your attention. 

This entire layout has been prepared, as a whole, with a 
view to making an easy transition from the third edition to 
the fourth edition, and with a view to calling the fourth 
edition to the attention of the whole architectural profes- 
sion convincingly enough to prevent any financial loss to the 
Institute on the sales of the Standard Documents for 1925. 


All the revised documents, bearing the approvals of 
various associations, were copyrighted in the name of 
the Institute. 

So far the change from the Third to the Fourth Edi- 
tion has been accomplished with a minimum of loss, 


through replacements. It is hoped that the net profits 
on the documents in 1925 will equal those in 1924. 

Resolved, That the report be approved. 

Contracts COMMITTEE—REPORT ON REVISION OF 
Owner-ARCHITECT AGREEMENTS. The Secretary sub- 
mitted a report from the Chairman of the Committee 
on Contracts, Thomas E. Snook, under date of Sep- 
tember 4, with regard to the proposed revision of the 
Owner-Architect Agreements. There are two of these, 
one on the Percentage Basis and the other on the Fee 
Plus-Cost Basis. Mr. Snook said that the Committee 
considered three plans to secure the needed changes in 
the percentage document—(1), a condensed contract 
combining the Agreement and General Conditions; (2), 
two forms of contract, one for large work and the 
other for small work; and (3), a revision of the pres- 
ent contract, condensing both the Agreement and the 


General Conditions as much as possible but leaving them 
separate. 

The majority of the members of the Committee agree 
that the first seemed objectionable on the ground that 
in order to cover all matters there would hardly be 
any condensation. 

The second might cause confusion and the short 
contract might be used more generally than the other, 
even though it were not applicable, and in the case of 
litigation, by reason of the improper contract being used, 
it might be asserted that the A. I. A. stood for an in- 
complete contract. 

The third plan was agreed upon as being the best, 
as it maintains the old form of agreement and general 
conditions, and in this way is uniform with the contract 
between Owner and Contractor. 

The present Standard Contract has therefore been 
condensed, so that the General Conditions are printed 
on one page. 

The Committee therefore submitted for the approval 
of the Executive Committee the revised “Standard Form 
of Agreement between Owner and Architect—For Use 
When a Percentage of the Cost of the Work Forms the 
Basis of Payment.” 

The Committee was of the opinion that no changes 
are advisable to the Fee Plus Cost Contract, or to its 
accompanying Circular of Advice. 

Resolved, That the revised document be submitted 
to Counsel for report, and then to the Board of Di- 
rectors for consideration prior to the December meet- 
ing, at which it should come up for final action. 

Contracts CoMMITTEE—REPORT ON ProposED SEP- 
ARATE PAINTING SPECIFICATIONS. The Chairman, 
Thomas E. Snook, in a report of September 4, quoted a 
petition received from the International Association of 
Master House Painters and Decorators, as follows: 


Wuenreas, Painting is recognized as a distinct and in- 
dividual trade throughout the United States and Canada; 
and whereas, the Painting Trade is conducted and super- 
vised by recognized Master Painters throughout the United 
States and Canada; and whereas, specifications often have 
painting and finishing listed and specified under other trades; 

Therefore, be it Resolved: That the International Asso- 
ciation of Master House Painters and Decorators of the 
United States and Canada, assembled at Des Moines, Iowa, 
February 4, 1925, petition the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and Engineers, and the Canadian-Ontario Society of 
Architecture to group the various painting and finishing 
specifications under one listing, namely, Painting and Finish- 
ing, in so far as it is practical. 


In commenting upon this the Chairman concluded as 
follows: 

“I believe that house painting and interior decorating 
should be kept under separate grouping and that shop 
painting should not be included in either. With these 
exceptions, I would recommend that this resolution be 
approved and given publicity in the JourNAL. 

“When this matter came before the Committee it 
seemed to me that there might be an opportunity to 
place the house painting trade on a more trustworthy 
basis, and I so wrote the Secretary of the Association, 
and attach a copy of my letter. After a conference with 
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the Secretary he felt that the matter should be taken 
up at their Executive Board meeting, and I attach a 
copy of a letter from him showing the result. 

“My suggestion that their Association get up stand- 
ard specifications was on the principle that with a good 
Code of Ethics they would be much more willing to dis- 
cipline members for failure to live up to standard speci- 
fications than to private specifications. 

“I believe that the codperation of the Institute with 
this Association would in time prove a lasting benefit, 
and therefore request instructions to continue this work.” 

Resolved, That the Committee on Contracts be au- 
thorized to publish in the JourNaAL the resolution of the 
Master House Painters and Decorators—as a matter 
of interest to the membership. 

Resolved, That the Committee be authorized to con- 
tinue its negotiations with regard to a code of ethics. 
With respect to a standard painting specification the Ex- 
ecutive Committee is not in favor of making a request 
to the Association, in the name of the Institute, to sub- 
mit a standard specification for painting for Institute 
approval. 

Surety Bonp—Report oF SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 
Thomas E. Snook, as Chairman of a special committee, 
reported as follows concerning conferences held in Wash- 
ington in February and May, 1925, to discuss a remedy 
for unsatisfactory conditions made possible by the pres- 
ent surety bond procedure in the building industry as a 
whole. 

The conference was attended by representatives of 
the principal societies in the building industry. The In- 
stitute was represented by Messrs. Thomas E. Snook, 
Victor Mindeleff, and Francis Sullivan—all of whom 
signed the report. 

The conferences developed a series of questionnaires, 
which were approved at the meeting held in May. 

Copies of the questionnaires were attached to the re- 
port. 

The conferences adopted a resolution asking the vari- 
ous societies concerned to approve and recommend the 
use of these forms. 

The special committee did not ask formal approval 
thereof, and recommendation for general use, from the 
Institute, at this time. It did not believe architects in 
general would care to use them but would rely upon the 
bonding companies procuring their own information as 
to the standing of the contractor. 

Although the work on the surety bond is finished 
the conferences are to be continued. As they are en- 
tirely advisory in character the special committee re- 
commended that it would be of benefit to the profession 
as well as to the building industry in general, for the 
Institute to continue sending a representation of three 
members to this Joint Conference on Construction Prac- 
tices. 

Resolved, That the Committee be thanked for its work, 
and requested to continue it. 

It is suggested that some study be given to the char- 
acter of the firms to which bonds are issued; and to the 
acceptance of responsibility for failure as a better policy 
than that of technical avoidance now followed by some 
bonding companies. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MINUTES 
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ScienTiFic REsEARCH DEPARTMENT—COOPERATION 
WITH DEPARTMENT OF Commerce. A letter of May 6 
from the Chief of the Division of Simplified Practice 


of the Department of Commerce was read. In it he 
asked the Institute to adopt some procedure which would 
expedite codperation between the Department and the A. 
I. A. in the matter of securing formal approval of sim- 
plified practice recommendations and related subjects. 
The request was referred to the Scientific Research De- 
partment and the report of the Technical Secretary, Mr. 
Kern, was read. He said: 

It has not been possible on account of the summer 
season to get a report on this subject from the Advisory 
Council. Therefore the following may be taken as a 
personal view. The present method of procedure for 
all of this work is as follows: 

The Institute through the Board must approve the 
program in which the Institute will codperate. After it 
is decided that the Institute will codperate the question 
arises as to the kind, character, and extent of such co- 
6peration. When these details are held for decision 
by the Board there are unavoidable delays. To prevent 
this the Technical Secretary has attended many meet- 
ings in person, and sometimes in an unofficial capacity. 

The remedy suggested is that the Board appoint one 
of its members as a Committee of One to keep in close 
touch with the activities of the Scientific Research De- 
partment. Such member should be given discretionary 
power to approve outright, or to hold for Board action, 
requests for official Institue approval. 

Such an arrangement would not change any of the 
present methods of procedure and it would expedite the 
course of business. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee recommend 
to the Board of Directors that in those cases of this 
kind in which material delay may be involved in wait- 
ing for Board action that the President be empowered 
to give approval in the name of the Institute. 

Ocracon Hovuse—Report or Buitpinc CommMITTEE. 
The Chairman of the Building Committee, D. Everett 
Waid, reported as follows: 

Payment for Table and Carpet in Drawing Room. 
The table for the drawing room at the Octagon House 
has been delivered by the Francis H. Bacon Company. 
This completes the furnishing of the room except the 
carpet which is now being made in England. The gift 
of the Allied Architects Association of Los Angeles was 
expended in the general furnishing of the room, exclusive 
of the carpet. At the suggestion of Mr. Waid the fol- 
lowing action was taken: 

Resolved, That the Treasurer be authorized after 
approval by the Chairman of the Building Committee, 
to pay for the table and the carpet, from the Octagon 
House Property Fund, from money donated for that 
purpose. 

Tablet on Door of Dolly Madison Room. The 
Chairman read a letter of May 13, addressed to the 
Committee by Mrs. Charles Fisher Taylor, in which 
she asked for permission for the State Society of North 
Carolina of the National Society United States Daugh- 
ters of 1812 to place a bronze tablet on the door of 
the room occupied and known as the room used by Dolly 
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Madison after the burning of the White House by the 
British during the war of 1812. This privilege was 
asked because Dolly Madison was born in North Car- 
olina. 

The letter also inquired if the A. I. A. would consider 
selling the Octagon property to the National Society 
United States Daughters of 1812. 

With regard to the first request it was 

Resolved, That the matter be referred to the Build- 
ing Committee with power, on condition that the tablet 
shall not bear the name of any society, and that its de- 
sign and inscription are approved by the Building Com- 
mittee. 

With regard to the second request, the Chairman 
reported that he had written to the Society asking more 
details and that in the event of a reply the same would 
be submitted to the Board of Directors. He read his 
letter of September 1, 1925, to Mrs. Taylor and her re- 
sponse. 

The Chairman’s letter was approved, but no formal 
action was taken. 

Improvement of Gardens. A plan is being made for 
improving the appearance of the gardens by trimming, 
planting flowers in existing beds, and resetting the box- 
wood. No redesigning is intended at present. The cost 
of doing the work will be chargeable to the regular ap- 
propriation of Repairs and Maintenance. 

Bath Facilities. ‘The necessity of hot water for 
tenants, and bath facilities for the caretaker and his 
family, has long been apparent. A plan for installing 
these conveniences is being made, subject to the general 
approval of the Executive Committee. 

Resolved, that the improvement of the gardens and 
the installation of bath facilities be left in the hands of 
the Building Committee with power. 

Own Your Own Home Exposirion—ARCHITECTURAL 
Co6PERATION. The Secretary presented a letter of 
August 6 from the Managing Director of the Own Your 
Own Home Exposition. The letter is quoted in part as 
follows: " 


In Chicago last March, delegates of many National Trade 
Associations representing the Building and Allied Indus- 
tries attended a Home Building Conference by invitation. 
Its purpose was to determine how these National Organiza- 
tions could best coéperate in bringing about a public interest 
and understanding of— 


1. How to build houses more economically. 


2. The importance of each industry’s product in such 
construction, and 


3. How these Expositions may visualize such products 
to the best advantage. 


The Conference recommended that technical and general 
information should be available at the 1926 Expositions and 
that National Associations representing the Building and 
Allied Trades represent their respective industries with 
educational displays which will reach architects, builders 
and the general public with authoritative information rela- 
tive to standard building materials, good construction 


methods, and better furnishings. 
Such a display in charge of some individual, competent 
to answer inquiries and supply essential data and informa- 
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tion, would function as a Service Bureau around which 
manufacturers and distributors could group their commer- 
cial exhibits, thus rounding out a practical and compre- 
hensive presentation of the product and service of the entire 
Industry. 

The enclosed circular outlines more ‘fully the purpose of 
the Expositions and the grouping of exhibits by Industries. 
We believe a well planned comprehensive presentation of 
the essential facts in connection with your Industry which 
should be gotten over to the public could be made at these 
Expositions at a minimum of expense. 

We would appreciate having you place this matter before 
the proper official or committee for consideration, and hear- 
ing from you at your earliest convenience. 


The question was—shall the Institute participate in 
these expositions, and if so—to what extent and at what 
expense? 

Resolved, that the question of codperation be left in 
the hands of the local Chapters of the Institute which 
are free to participate in expositions of this kind if they 
believe them to be properly conducted. 

Resolved, that the correspondence be referred to the 
Committee on Community Planning for report to the 
Board of Directors on the broader principles involved 
and with reference to the attitude of the architect to- 
wards such movements. 

NaTIONAL BoarD FOR JURISDICTIONAL AWARDS— 
Status. The President read a letter of August 17 from 
the Chairman of the National Board for Jurisdictional 
Awards. It has been decided to hold a conference of 
representatives of the sponsor bodies in Washington on 
September 22. The Institute was urged to be present and 
to participate in the conference. 

The President reported that he had requested Mr. 
S. F. Voorhees and also the Executive Secretary to 
attend this conference as _ representatives of the 
Institute. 

The following letters also were read: 

Secretary of the Board to the Institute, June 10. This 
letter called special attention to the Board’s resolution 
of February, 1922, and requested the codperation of the 
Institute in the enforcement of the Board’s decisions. 
The resolution of February, 1922, was as follows: 


“Resolved, That in order to correct the above mentioned 
conditions, the several signatories to the plan of this Board 
be urged to instruct their constituent members, each in its 
respective fields, as follows: 

“That the members of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and of the Federated American Engineering Societies 
insert in all specifications and contracts for building opera- 
tions a stipulation that the decisions of the Jurisdictional 
Board shall be observed; 

“That the members of the Associated General Contractors 
and of the National Association of Building Trades Em- 
ployers incorporate in their agreements with their subcon- 
tractors a provision that will secure a compliance with all 
decisions of the Jurisdictional Board and that the members 
thereof shall refuse employment to any local union or mem- 
bers thereof neglecting or refusing to abide by decisions of 
the Jurisdictional Board; 

“That the Building Trades Department shall instruct local 
councils to unseat any local union refusing compliance with 
such decisions, and that the associated International Unions 
shall instruct their respective locals to extend neither recogni- 
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tion nor support until such time as delinquent locals accept 
and abide by all decisions of the Jurisdictional Board; 

“Resolved, further, that this resolution shall be enforced 
as expeditiously as possible beginning with those localities 
in which the trouble appears to be most acute and where 
action seems most urgent, and that all these signatories make 
special and united efforts toward securing general and com- 
plete compliance with all the decisions of the Jurisdictional 
Board; and 

“Resolved, also, that as and when trouble in any locality 
is brought to the attention of any of the signatories such 
organizations shall take the initiative in forming a general 
committee of representatives from all the signatories for the 
purpose of dealing with the situation in that locality.” 


Letters of August 4 and August 21 from Edward B. 
Lee, Institute representative on the Board, in which 
he commented on the general situation, reviewed the 
affairs of the Board, and recommended that it be 
equipped with independent machinery to make effective, 
through publicity and otherwise, its decisions. 

Resolved, that the representatives of the Institute 
at the conference on September 22 be advised of the 
continued support of the Institute of the work of the 
National Board for Jurisdictional Awards as now con- 
stituted; and that any request that may be made for ad- 
ditional financial help must be submitted to the Board 
of Directors. 

NATIONAL BoARD FOR JURISDICTIONAL AWARDS— 
CLEVELAND CHAPTER. The Secretary read a letter of 
July 22 from the Secretary of the CLEVELAND CHAPTER 
transmitting the following resolution of the Chapter: 


“Wuereas, The Building Public has been delayed in its 
construction program and financially embarrassed by juris- 
dictional disputes among the various labor organizations of 
Cleveland, and 

“Wuereas, The Architects of the City of Cleveland have 
a responsibility in protecting their clients against undue 
delays and unnecessary costs; 

“Therefore, be it Resolved, That the CLEVELAND CHAPTER 
of the American Institute of Architects is opposed to the 
jurisdictional disputes now taking place with respect to 
two of the labor organizations of this city, and urges the 
Cleveland Federation of Labor to bring about a settlement 
of this matter without undue delay to the Building Owners. 

“The architects of this Chapter cannot remain passive in 
the face of continual jurisdictional disputes.” 


The letter stated that at the July meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Chapter it was resolved, in 
view of the widening character of the labor disputes 
now pending, that a copy of the above resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of the Institute rather than to local 
organization offices, with the suggestion that the Insti- 
tute consider the advisability of initiating concerted action 
by the Chapters as a whole to curb this evil. 

Resolved, that the CLEVELAND CHAPTER be requested 
to send complete information to the Institute represen- 
tative on the Board, Edward B. Lee, of Pittsburgh. 

STRIKE OF PLASTERERS AND BRICKLAYERS. The Presi- 
dent reported his investigation of the jurisdictional strike 
between the plasterers and bricklayers. He referred to 
his conferences in Washington with representatives of 
these groups, and Government officials, with a view to 


bringing about a settlement. It appeared that the plas- 
terers are willing to arbitrate, but the bricklayers are 
not. The President has secured statements from both 
unions with regard to their positions, also from the 
employers. From the beginning of these negotiations the 
President was not sanguine that his efforts would bring 
about an early settlement, but it seemed desirable to let 
both unions know the position of the American Institute 
of Architects and its interest in the welfare of the build- 
ing public. 

Resolved, that the President be authorized to act for 
the Institute in any developments which may arise, and 
to submit a statement of the position of the Institute 
to the Department of Labor, the Department of Com- 
merce, and the public press. 

BoarD FOR JURISDICTIONAL AWARDS—APPOINTMENT 
OF REPRESENTATIVE. The President called attention to 
the expiration of the term of Edward B. Lee, as Insti- 
tute representative on the National Board for Jurisdic- 
tional Awards, in August, 1925. The term of service 
is for two years. 

The matter was left in the hands of the President 
with power. 

Construction Division AssociATION—ProposED IN- 
STITUTE MEMBERSHIP. ‘The Construction Division As- 
sociation is organized for patriotic purposes and to aid 
in the program of the War Department for perfecting 
industrial mobilization. Its conferences have been at- 
tended by representatives of the Institute. It seems de- 
sirable to maintain this contact on behalf of the archi- 
tectural profession by association membership in the 
Association rather than by individual membership. 

Resolved, that the Institute become a corporation 
member of the Construction Division Association, at an 
annual due of $15. 


ARBITRATION FOUNDATION INCORPORATED—PROPOSED 
INSTITUTE MEMBERSHIP. An invitation was read from 
the Arbitration Foundation, Incorporated, to the In- 
stitute to take out an associate membership. The docu- 
ments indicate that no financial obligation would be in- 
curred. The Foundation is organized to serve the com- 
mercial world in promoting use of arbitration and a 
form of resolution committing the Institute to member- 
ship was read. 

Resolved, that the invitation be referred to the Board 
of Directors’ meeting in December. In the meantime 
additional information should be secured. 

Watt Space AnD Buitt-In Furniture. A commu- 
nication was read from the National Retail Furniture 
Association which stated that in the effort to conserve 
space many architects have overlooked the necessity 
of providing a proper amount of wall space to accom- 
modate furniture needed in the modern home. The 
letter also called attention to the custom of designing 
built-in furniture and the serious effect it is having on 
the furniture industry. 

The Association believes that these conditions could 
be remedied through the Institute to its own benefit 
and to the benefit of the furniture industry. It requested 
the views of the Institute. 

Resolved, that the Secretary be requested to advise 
the Association that these questions are ones which must 
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be settled between the individual architect and his client. 

Smoke Conrrot. The President presented a letter 
of June 30 from Albert Kelsey, in which he advocated 
the appointment of a special committee, to codperate 
with other societies which are concerned, for the pur- 
pose of studying the effects of atmospheric pollution on 
buildings. 

Mr. Kelsey pointed out the results of smoke pollu- 
tion on the Pan-American Union Building in Washington, 
and on other buildings of a monumental character in the 
larger cities of the country. He believed that the In- 
stitute is properly concerned and should take an active 
part in a movement for smoke control and the abate- 
ment of this great national nuisance. 

Resolved, that the correspondence be referred to the 
Scientific Research Department with instructions to es- 
tablish a special committee to investigate the matter and 
report to the Board of Directors. 

PRESERVATION OF THE WATERLOO Bripce. The Presi- 
dent referred to correspondence with regard to the pres- 
ervation of the Waterloo Bridge in London, England; 
also the report of the Conference of Societies urging 
the preservation of Waterloo Bridge. 

The bridge is threatened with destruction because one 
pier has settled badly and others have settled to a less 
degree. On the recommendation of engineers the bridge 
may be destroyed and replaced by a new one. The archi- 
tects, and various societies, have had reports from ex- 
perts which show that it is practicable to save the bridge. 
They have submitted petitions to the London authorities, 
and they have asked the moral support of the American 
architects, through the Institute. 

The printed report, above listed, was in detail, and 
showed that the bridge could be saved at apparently 
small cost, much less than the cost of a new bridge. Only 
one of the various reports obtained was adverse to the 
extent of stating that the bridge should be destroyed. 
The strongest reason for removing it is the desire for 
a larger bridge to meet the demands of increased traf- 
fic. 

The question is—What the Institute can do in a mat- 
ter of this kind, other than to express the hope that it 
will be found practicable to save the bridge on account 
of its artistic and historic importance. A review of the 
situation appeared in the May number of the JournaL 
of the Institute. 

Resolved, that the President be requested to write to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects expressing the 
hope of the American Institute of Architects that the 
bridge can be preserved as an historic monument if it 
is practicable to do so. 

Soutu Sgas Exuisition. A letter of May 12, 1925, 
was presented, from the Secretary of the New Zealand 
Institute of Architects, bespeaking the codperation of 
the Institute in providing an exhibition of architectural 
drawings and photographs to be shown at the South Seas 
Exhibition, to be held in Dunedin, New Zealand, open- 
ing in November and concluding in April. 

The matter was referred to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. He wrote to the Secretary 


of the New Zealand Institute who has responded as 
follows: 
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Any work dispatched from your Institute should be 
shipped without glass and a selection of both photographs 
of executed work and sketches of proposed work would be 
greatly appreciated. 

My Committee do not desire examples of work of any par- 
ticular type but would appreciate an exhibition of leading 
examples of work of Members of your Institute. 

With regard to the expenses of shipping from the United 
States to Dunedin, I think it would perhaps be advisable 
if you paid the charges at your end and reimbursement 
would be made on receipt of a debit note of the amount 
expended. We, at this end, will assume charge of the in- 
surance and arrange for return shipment, paying return 
charges and, if necessary, will forward direct to individual 
exhibitors. 


Resolved, that the Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations be authorized to send an exhibition 
of the kind desired. 

Tue Levi ScHovarsuip. A letter of September 14 
was read from Julian Clarence Levi, of New York, 
from which the following paragraphs are quoted: 


During that time (present trip abroad) I intend consulting 
with various French architects and with the Ministry of 
Education in regard to the advisability of instituting a 
traveling scholarship in America for French architects or 
architectural students, 

If the reaction is favorable, I shall determine with them 
the preliminary details; my intention being to give the 
scholarship for a limited number of years to put it to the 
actual test before taking up the question of funding it. 

If it is agreeable to the Officers and Directors of the 
American Institute of Architects, I will suggest that the 
scholarship be held under the auspices of the Institute and 
arrange the details with you upon my return. 

Will you be so kind as to inform me of the Institute’s atti- 
tude, by writing me at 205 Boulevard Street, Germain, Paris. 


Resolved, that the Executive Committee would be 
pleased to see such a scholarship created under the aus- 
pices of the Institute if it can be done with the general 
approval of the Board of Directors. The President 
was requested to write to Mr. Levi. 

Santa Barsara Reconstruction. Vice-President 
Garfield reported that in the absence of President Waid, 
and acting on telegrams from members in California, 
he had sent the following telegram to David J. Witmer, 
of Los Angeles; and to Wm. Templeton Johnson, of 
San Diego: 

Any plans for rebuilding Santa Barbara should be co- 
6rdinated by a properly constituted Committee of Archi- 
tects and landscape specialists. If the Committee on Recon- 
struction will accept this principle then work and results 
will be followed with keen interest by the architects of the 
country. Santa Barbara because of its established cus- 
toms of building has an opportunity that has almost never 
been equalled and the best wisdom should be exercised. 
Kindly convey this message to Dr. Rex Brown and others. 


As a result of the telegram to Mr. Johnson a report 
on the situation in Santa Barbara has been received 
from T. Mitchell Hastings, Institute member, and Chair- 
man of the Santa Barbara Architectural Advisory Com- 
mittee. It was suggested that such a report might be 
of interest to readers of the Journat. Mr. Hastings 
has authorized its publication with minor changes. 
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Resolved, that the report, dated August 12, edited as 
set forth in Mr. Hastings’s letter of August 28, be re- 
ferred to the Editor of the Journat for publication if 
he sees fit; and that the author be thanked for send- 
ing it. 

APPOINTMENT OF A SecRETARY Pro Tem. The Sec- 
retary, Edwin H. Brown, reported with regret that 
owing to the strain of public and private work his physi- 
cian has ordered him to stop all activities and take a 
complete rest of an indefinite period. He therefore of- 
fered his resignation as Secretary of the Institute. 

The President, speaking for the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, said that he did not feel it necessary 
to accept the resignation of the Secretary. The other 
Officers, the Board, and the members of the Institute 
would be disappointed if Mr. Brown did not complete 
his term as Secretary. It was believed that the work 
would be carried on successfully if a Secretary pro tem. 
should be appointed. 

Accordingly, the President, with the approval of the 
Executive Committee, asked Director William L. Steele 
to accept appointment as Secretary pro tem. until the 
return of Mr. Brown to duty. Mr. Steele accepted the 
appointment. 

The members of the Executive Committee extended 
their personal good wishes to Mr. Brown for an early 
recovery of health, and return to the Secretaryship. 

Hyprautic Air CoMPRESSION—PAPER BY ARTHUR 
B. Jennincs. The Secretary presented a letter from 
Robert D. Kohn, in which he transmitted a paper by 
Arthur B. Jennings, Institute member, with regard to 
hydraulic air compression. Mr. Jennings desired to read 
this paper to the Convention, but the program did not 
permit. 

Resolved, that the paper be received and placed in the 
permanent archives of the Institute. 

InstiTUTE SEaAt—Usez on Buitpincs. A letter of 
July 22 was read from E. R. Smith, Institute member 
of the Dayron Cuaprer, asking if the Chapter might 
use the seal of the Institute, without the lettering around 
the perimeter, and modified to fit particular buildings, 
on the better buildings erected each year. He desired 
to obtain a model and to get other information for re- 
port at the meeting of the Chapter on September 21. 

The Secretary advised that the Institute has given en- 
couragement to Chapters which award recognition to 
better buildings erected in their territories, but has not 
heretofore had a request of this kind. The Institute 
seal is now used by Chapters on their documents and 
stationery, but is not used by individuals. 

Resolved, that while the Executive Committee heartily 
approves the plan of the Chapter to recognize buildings 
of merit it believes the proposed use of the Institute seal 
undesirable and requests the Chapter to adopt some 
other device. 

REGISTRATION PROCEDURE IN FLoripa. A letter of 
August 5 was read from the Secretary of the State 
Board of Architecture of Florida, in which he made the 
following points: 


The law of Florida provides that members of the Institute 
may obtain registration in the State without examination 


by the State Board. This is unfortunate. To meet it the 
Board now requires the applicant who files his application 
on the basis of membership in the A. I. A. to show that he 
is registered in his own state, provided that state has a 
registration law; 

The attention of the Institute Board is called to the 
problem which confronts the Florida Registration Board 
and it is asked to warn the various Chapters against the 
admission of architects who are not worthy of holding mem- 
bership; 

The present method of transferring a member from any 
Chapter to the Flora CHaprTer, before such member has 
been registered by the Florida Board, is wrong. An appli- 
cant for membership in the Institute, or for transfer to 
another Chapter, should be registered first in the place 
where he expects to conduct his business. 


A letter of June 21, 1925, from H. F. Cunningham 
was read in which he urged that hereafter all applicants 
for Institute membership be required to show registra- 
tion. 

The letter of the Executive Secretary, under date of 
August 10, in response to Mr. Greeley’s letter was read, 
in which it was explained that the Board of Examiners 
of the Institute passes no application from a registra- 
tion or license law state unless it bears the registration 
number of the applicant. 

Resolved, that the correspondence be referred to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Registration Laws for 
report, with a request to draw an amendment to the 
By-Laws requiring registration or license as a pre-requi- 
site of Institute membership, or transfer from one Chap- 
ter to another, in states where registration or license 
laws prevail. The proposed amendment, covering all 
relevant sections, should be presented at the December 
meeting of the Board of Directors. 

FoRMULA For CuBAGE OF BuiLpincs. An inquiry was 
presented from one of the architectural magazines as to 
whether or not the Institute has promulgated a rule or 
basis for figuring the cubage of buildings. 

The Secretary called attention to the action of the 
West Texas CuHaprer in appointing a committee “to 
set down the basis on which to estimate the cubical con- 
tents of buildings and that all local members furnish the 
Builders Exchange, in connection with the bid record on 
jobs, the cubical contents and cost per foot, to be pub- 
lished in the Exchange Bulletin.” 

The Secretary called attention to the following action 
by the Convention of 1921: 

Resolved, that if feasible a standard method be de- 
veloped by the American Institute of Architects for de- 
termining the cubic contents of buildings of various types. 

No final action under this resolution has been taken. 

The Secretary stated that the Department of Com- 
merce has sought such information from the Institute, 
and has been referred to the Scientific Research Depart- 
ment. 

The President reported his conference with the Tech- 
nical Secretary of the Department, which should have 
a report for the December meeting of the Board of 
Directors. 

Paciric Coast VisiT OF THE Boarp oF Directors. 
The President reported cordial invitations from the 
WasuHincton State, Orecon, SAN Francisco, and 
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SouTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTERS, to the Board of Di- 
rectors, to hold meetings in their respective cities in De- 
cember. Considering these invitations, and the desires 
of the Board to become more closely acquainted with the 
Pacific Coast membership, the President recommended 
that all of the Pacific Coast Chapters be visited by the 
entire Board of Directors. He has received letters from 
Messrs. Ellis F. Lawrence and W. R. B. Willcox, and 
he has written to them with regard to meetings in the 
Orecon and WaSHINGTON STATE CHAPTERS. He then 
read an itinerary of a possible journey through Canada 
to Vancouver, thence to Seattle, Portland, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Resolved, that meetings with the Pacific Coast Chap- 
ters be approved, and that the development of the itiner- 
ary be left in the hands of the President. 

ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS OF MILWAUKEE—INQUIRY. 
The Secretary read a letter of July 18, addressed to the 
Board of Directors, by the Associated Architects of 
Milwaukee, in which it was stated that inasmuch as 
organizations similar to the Allied Architects Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles are being formed in various parts of 
the country and are undertaking work of considerable 
magnitude, it is felt that a prompt decision as to the 
attitude of the Institute is very much desired. It was 
respectfully urged that a definite decision be published 
for the information and guidance of all members of the 
Institute. 

Resolved, that the Secretary be requested to advise the 
Chapter that this matter is now under consideration and 
that a definite answer cannot be given until after the 
December meeting of the Board of Directors. 

WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER—By-LAw AMENDMENT. 
The Secretary read a letter of August 28 from the 
WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER requesting approval of an 
amendment to its By-Laws, under which the annual 
dues of Chapter members and associates would be equal 
to the total of one dollar for each $10,000 of the cost 
of work done during the year. Such dues are to be 
figured on returns given by members of the cost of the 
work done in Seattle as shown by the building permits, 
and also on the returns given by members of the cost 
of work done elsewhere in the State. 

Resolved, that the proposed amendment be approved. 

CuHapTrer By-Law AMENDMENTS—PowER oF Ap- 
PROVAL. In view of the prospective absence of the Secre- 
tary, and with regard to the general approval of Chap- 
ter By-Law amendments, the Executive Committee 
elected William L. Steele, Secretary pro tem, to perform 
the duties of the Secretary in passing upon these amend- 
ments until the return of the Secretary. Mr. Steele 
accepted the service. 

Anonymous Girt oF $5,000—ReEcorp CompLeTep. 
The Chairman of the Building Committee, D. Everett 
Waid, stated that the formal record with regard to the 
anonymous gift to the Institute of $5,000, in 1924, was 
incomplete. 

Resolved, that, subject to the ratification of the Board 
of Directors, the gift of $5,000 be recorded as accepted 
in accordance with the stipulation of the donor, that it 
be used for the proposed new “convention, exhibition and 
office building,” and that the balance not so used within 
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the years 1925 and 1926 shall be otherwise appropriated 
in accordance with the express wish of the donor. 

PRocEEDINGS AND ANNUARY—DIsTRIBUTION. The 
Executive Secretary reported that on the sixtieth day 
after the closing of the 58th Convention, June 23, the 
Convention Proceedings in book form, A. I. A. Document 
No. 207, and the Annuary for 1925-26, A. I. A. Docu- 
ment No. 206, were mailed to the entire Institute mem- 
bership under one cover. ‘The single mailing affected 
a considerable saving in postage. 

The Proceedings were also sent to all non-Institute 
speakers at the Convention, to Honorary and Honorary 
Corresponding Members, and to many libraries. 

As each new member qualifies during the year he re- 
ceives a copy of each book. 

CoNVENTION Expenses. The Executive Secretary sub- 
mitted for the Treasurer an itemized statement showing 
the cost of the 58th Convention. 

Resolved, that the statement be approved. 

The President, speaking for the New YorK CHAPTER, 
outlined the work by the Chapter and its considerable 
expenditures in addition to those of the Institute. 

Every architect in the United States was invited to 
the Exposition and to the Convention, a total of some 
11,000 men. There were 1,300 architects and guests 
registered by the Credentials Committee. 

This gathering of professional men representing not 
only the United States, but all of the important European 
and South American countries, was the greatest of its 
kind ever held. A complete report of the Convention, 
of the various ceremonies, and the addresses, appears in 
the Proceedings of the 58th Convention. This book was 
distributed in June, 60 days after the Convention, to all 
Institute members, including the Honorary and Honorary 
Corresponding Members. 

MEETING PLAcE OF THE 59TH CoNVENTION. There 
was discussion of a suitable meeting place in Washing- 
ton for the 59th Convention, inasmuch as the Hemicycle 
of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, and its adjoining rooms, 
have been found rather small in recent years. The audi- 
torium of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States was mentioned. Mr. Hammond was requested 
to get in touch with the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, to see if the auditorium is suitable and 
available. 

Jupicrary CoMMITTEE—HEARINGS IN WASHINGTON. 
The Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, William L. 
Steele, reported that in two cases which are ready for 
final hearing before his Committee the defendants wish 
to appear in person. The Committee also has on its 
schedule the proposed revision of the Disciplinary Rules, 
as ordered by the Board of Directors. He recommended 
that the Committee be provided with sufficient funds to 
hold a meeting in Washington in October. 

Resolved, that the Committee be authorized to hold a 
meeting in Washington in October and to submit a 
statement of the expenses involved for action by the 

Board of Directors at the December meeting. 

ConvENTION Tax BaLance. It was reported for the 
Treasurer that the balance remaining from the Conven- 
tion tax on Chapters, on account of equalization of dele- 
gates’ expenses, was $216.92. 
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Resolved, that this balance be distributed to the Chap- 
ters on a pro rata basis. 

Donn BarBER—LETTERS OF CONDOLENCE. The Presi- 
dent reported upon the death of Donn Barber, and the 
letters and expressions of sympathy which have come to 
the Institute. Among the letters was one from Mr. 
Beresford Pite, of London, and an appreciation by Ben- 
jamin W. Morris, published in the Architectural Forum. 

Resolved, that the documents be received with approval 
and placed in the permanent files of the Institute. 

Memeers Evectep. The Secretary reported the elec- 
tion of the following members, effective July 15, 1925, 
by Referendum Vote of the Executive Committee: Bat- 
TIMORE CHAPTER: Wm. Draper Brinckloe; Boston 
CuapTer: Henry L. Rourke; BrookKLYN CHaptTeR: Clar- 
ence §. Hotopp; CHicaco CHapter: Gerald A. Barry, 
Clarence A. Jensen, George W. Repp; CoNNECTICUT 
Cuapter: Charles §. Palmer; Ftoripa CuHaprter: Julian 
Ingersoll Chamberlain; Grorcia CHAPTER: R. Kennon 
Perry; Kansas City CuHaptTer: Samuel Wilks Bihr, 
Jr.; Kentucky Cuapter: Joseph D. Baldez, W. Edwin 
Glossop, Frank H. Keisker, Wm. G. O’Toole; MinneE- 
soTA CHaptTer: Arthur B. Dunham; NortH CaroLina 
Cuapter: L. A. O’Brien; NortH Texas CHAPTER: 
Arthur A. Brown; PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER: Roy Wen- 
dell Banwell, William S. Covell, George Wharton Pep- 
per, Jr.; SourH Texas Cnuaprer: Henry F. Jonas; 
Wasuincton, D. C. CHapter: David C. Comstock; 
West Texas Cuapter: Richard Vander Straten. 

Memsers Evectep. The Secretary reported the elec- 
tion of the following members, effective August 29, 1925, 
by Referendum Vote of the Executive Committee: 
Boston Cuapter: Chester Lindsay Churchill, John How- 
ard Stevens; CLEVELAND CHapTER: J. Byers Hays, Row- 
land M. Johnson, Harold Parker; FiortipA CHAPTER: 
Marley White Lethly; Grorcia CHAPTER: Whitley L. 
Ewing, Philander P. Scroggs, Cyril Bransgrove Smith; 
LouistaNA CHapTER: Henri Mortimer Favrot; MINnNE- 
soTA CHAPTER: Walter Thomas Rolfe; New JErsry 
CuapTer: J. Harman Harvey, J. Osborne Hunt, War- 
ner Hurley Jones, Herman L. Mack; NortH CAROLINA 
CuapTer: James De Loi; PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER: 
Victor Darwin Abel, Howard D. GaNung, Francis A. 
Gugert, Watson Keyser Mawby, Richard Wesley Me- 
caskey; ScRANTON — WILKES-BarRE: Fred J. Mack, 
Frank B. R. Sahm, Albert J. Ward; SourHern CALi- 
FORNIA CHAPTER: Harold G. Spielman, Harry Kenneth 
Vaughn; TENNESSEE CHAPTER: Everett D. Woods; 
WasuincTon, D. C. CHaptrer: Laurence P.’ Johnston. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:30 A. M. on Septem- 
ber 18. 


Sixth District Regional Conference 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE — S1xTH District. On the 
afternoon and evening of September 18, the Executive 
Committee attended a session and a dinner of the Sixth 
Regional District, under the Chairmanship of Director 
Goldwin Goldsmith. These meetings were not only en- 
joyable, they were helpful and informing to the members 
of the Committee. An account of the Conference 
will be found in the October number of the JourNAL. 


New Competition for the 
Octagon House Inscription 


Early in the year prizes were offered in a competition 
which closed 1 April, 1925. It was expected that awards 
would be made at the Exhibition in connection with the 
58th Convention in April. The Jury, of which Mr. 
Howard Van Doren Shaw acted as Chairman, reported 
that none of the designs submitted were suitable for the 
purpose and the jury decided to make no awards. This 
result was a disappointment to the undersigned as it 
must have been to those who sent in drawings. Most of 
the designs submitted were too monumental and out of 
scale with the building, while others were not in keeping 
with the dignity of the building. 

A new competition is hereby announced and those who 
have made studies are urged to revise them or make new 
one for submission. All others interested also are invited 
to participate. 

The Building Committee desires through a competi- 
tion to secure a design for a tablet, sign or historical 
device which will be dignified and refined and at the same 
time sufficiently conspicuous to attract the attention of 
the passerby. The purpose is to inform the public as to 
the historic and architectural importance of the building. 

The following inscription is suggested: 


The Octagon House 
Erected in 1800 
Occupied by President Madison when 
the White House burned in 1814. 
The Treaty of Ghent was ratified here. 
Headquarters of 
The American Institute of Architects 





The inscription may be varied at the pleasure of the 
competitors. 

It is suggested that the memorial device take the form 
of a wall tablet to be fastened to the building, or an in- 
scription in individual bronze letters let into a stone or 
granite sidewalk leading to the front entrance, or a sign 
on a pole or standard. Each competitor is at, liberty to 
follow any idea of his own or to suggest an alternative. 

Competition is open to all architects and draughtsmen. 

Drawings should not exceed 24” x 36”. 

Rendering and scale at option of competitor. 

Drawings shall be delivered anonymously to D. Everett 
Waid, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., on or 
before 1 January, 1926, with the name and address of 
the competitor enclosed in a plain sealed envelope. 

Prizes will be awarded by the Building Committee as 
follows: 


First Prize $150 
Second “ 100 
Third “ 50 


Entry of course is free, and additional copies of this 
program may be had on application to The Octagon 
House, Washington, D. C. 

The Jury reserves the right to withhold any prize if 
in their opinion an award is not.deserved. 
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The Building Committee shall have the option of 
using any design or suggestions upon according due credit 
to the authors. 

Signed, THe Burtpinc ComMMITTEE. 


Rosert D. KoHn 
O. J. LorEHN 

E. P. MELLON 
Cuar.es A. PLATT 
H. W. SELvers 
Howarp Van Doren SHAW 
A. H. Stem 

SetH J. TEMPLE 
Jos. VAN VLECK 
A. M. WELcH 

D. Everetr Wal, 


FreperickK L. ACKERMAN 
GrosvENOR ATTERBURY 
WILi1AM P. Barney 
Epwin BERGSTROM 
GLENN Brown 

D. H. BurnHAM 

J. E. R. CarpENTER 

E. W. Donn, Jr. 
ALBERT KAHN 

Wo. M. KENDALL 
Fiske KIMBALL 


Chairman. 


Acadamy of Fine Arts Centennial 


At the opening of the Centennial Exhibition of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, 17 October, at the Corcoran Art 
Galleries in Washington, D. C., D. Everett Waid, 
President of the Institute, was a guest of the Academy. 
The Exhibition is to be held in Washington for the pe- 
riod of a month, and is announced to reopen at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries in New York on 1 Decem- 
ber, to continue into the first week in January. 


Obituary 


J. F. Bliss 
Elected to the Institute in 1921 
Died at Akron, Ohio, 20 July, 1925 


Arthur Greene Everett 
Elected to Fellowship in the Institute in 1891 
Died at Roxbury, Mass., 22 July, 1925 


Arthur Greene Everett, member of the Society at Cincin- 
nati, was born in Roxbury, 14 August, 1855, and was edu- 
cated as an architect under Prof. William R. Ware at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, graduating in 1876. 
He was with the firm of Bradley, Winslow & Wetherall, 
and later with McKim, Mead & White during the erection 
of the Boston Public Library, after which he became a 
member of the firm of Cabot, Everett and Mead, and, after 
the retirement of Mr. Cabot, of the firm of Everett & Mead. 
In 1897 he was associated with the late Charles C. Cum- 








. 
mings and Mr. Robert D. Andrews in the restoration of the 
Massachusetts State House. 

He was for many years closely associated with the Bos- 
ton Society of Architects, serving as Secretary from 1888 to 
1891 and from 1899 to 1900, and Vice-President from 1909 
to 1911. 

Rarely to any man is accorded an unqualified tribute of 
respect, esteem and affection by all those with whom he has 
come into the mutual relations of life. This tribute is uni- 
versally given to Arthur Everett; the one expression of 
all is that “a good man has left us.” Good in every re- 
spect—in the profession he honored, in his citizenship, in 
whatever work he did, and in his character. Fine in his 
ideals, courageous in his actions, cheerful under all circum- 
stances, he was a man for whose life we are thankful, and 
who will be remembered with gratitude. 

Boston SocieTY OF ARCHITECTS, 
Gorpon ALLEN, Secretary. 


William Rotch 
Died 14 August, 1925 


Mr. William Rotch was associatéd with the Rotch Schol- 
arship from the very beginning, in 1883, when, by the joint 
action of the Rotch heirs, he was made Trustees and Treas- 
urer of the Fund. 

During the entire 42 years he was deeply interested, not 
only in the direct affairs of the Scholarship, but in every- 
thing affecting architectural education, and he had a breadth 
of view and a willingness to welcome every advance which 
enabled him to keep ever in touch with the younger men 
while retaining always the affectionate regard of the older 
architects. 

Though an engineer by training, he was essentially an 
architect by appreciation, and nothing which affected the 
profession was lost to him. His death was a distinct loss 
to our profession, and leaves a vacancy in the Trusteeship 
of the Scholarship which will always be most keenly felt, 
and wherever the Rotch Scholarship is known, his name and 
his influence, his kindly spirit, his readiness to meet the 
young men, and to sympathize with them, will form one 
of the most precious inheritances of this educational institu- 
tion. The Society of Architects will keenly miss his hope- 
ful inspiring words which he gave each year at the time 
of the award of the Scholarship. His influence was always 
for good. 

The debt the profession owes him is deeper than can be 
measured in money, and his warmest memories in the hearts 
of the Rotch scholars will be not only the admirable manner 
in which he handled the finances, but even more, his kindly 
presence and his cheering attitude towards architectural 
education. 

Boston Society OF ARCHITECTS, 
Gorpon ALLEN, Secretary. 








Structural Service Department 


LEROY E. KERN, Technical Secretary 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations 


Abstracts 


Flat Glass for Glazing Purposes (26a). (Federal 
Specifications Board, Specification No. 123. United States 
Government Master Specification for Flat Glass for Glazing 
Purposes. Federal Specifications Board, Specification No. 
123. Officially adopted by the Federal Specifications Board, 
1 April, 1924, for the use of the Departments and Inde- 
pendent Establishments of the Government in purchasing 
flat glass for glazing purposes.) 


(Continued from the October issue) 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR ROLLED FiGuRED SHEET GLASS, 
Wire Giass, ORNAMENTAL PLATE GLASS, AND PrisM GLASS 


Quality. The glass shall contain no visible stones which 
may cause spontaneous breakage of the sheet, no fire cracks 
or exposed wire. The pattern shall be uniform over the sur- 
face without any easily visible blemishes. 

Tolerance for Thickness. The total variation in thickness 
of this glass shall not be more than 3/64 inch for any single 
sheet; the maximum variation allowed for any specified 
thickness may not be greater than 3/64 inch over or under 
that thickness. 

Dimensions. Glass may be cut to dimensions ordered with 
an allowable tolerance of 1/32 inch per % inch of thickness. 


GLossaRyY OF TERMS USED IN THESE SPECIFICATIONS 


The various terms in describing imperfections appearing 
in flat glass are the following: seeds, boil bubbles, blisters, 
open bubbles, cords, strings, ream, knots, scratches, light 
grazes, cullet cuts, sand lash, sleck, short finish, sand holes, 
feathers, skim, stones, waves, lines, burns, burn spots, and 
fire cracks. 

Many of these terms may be grouped under one general 
term and a number are not necessary in preparing specifica- 
tions, although they are often used in a factory as identify- 
ing certain imperfections. 

The following terms shall be used in specifications: 

Plate Glass. Seeds, short finish, skim, strings, scratches, 
bubbles, open bubbles, ream, stones, fire cracks, sand holes. 

Clear Window Glass. Seeds, blisters, lines, burns, 
scratches, strings, cords, stones. 

Definitions, causes and brief description of these various 
imperfections are given herewith. 

Bubbles. Gas inclusions in any rolled glass. These in- 
clusions are practically always spherical and brilliant ‘n 
appearance. The term applies to all such inclusions larger 
than gy” in diameter. The term small bubbles (commonly 
known as boil) refers to sizes between sy” and #”. 

Seeds. Minute bubbles less than gz” in diameter. Fine 
seeds are visible only on close inspection, usually appearing 
as small specks and are an inherent defect in the best quality 
of plate glass. Seed about 1/64” to v2” in diameter are 
usually considered as coarse seed. 

Heavy Seed. Refers to a condition when the fine and 
coarse seed are very numerous such as twenty-five or more 
to the square inch. 

Scattered Seed. Indicates a condition of few and occa- 


sional easily visible coarse seed. Two or three may be 
spaced one or two inches from each other, but one here and 
there at much greater distances apart is the usual intention 
of the term. 

Open Bubbles. Bubbles which have been broken into by 
grinding, leaving a hemispherical hole in the glass surface. 

Blisters. Elongated bubbles or seed, elliptical in shape. 
This form of bubble is generally peculiar to window glass, 
but may be found in plate glass, manufactured by recently 
improved methods. In both cases the method of manufacture 
draws out practically all bubbles one one direction. 


Skim. Streaks of dense seed with accompanying small 
bubbles. 
Strings. Wavy, transparent lines appearing as though a 


thread of glass had been incorporated into the sheet. 

Cords. Heavy strings incorporated in the sheet, occuring 
without any regularity of direction, and appearing to be 
of considerable thickness rather than on the surface. 

Ream. An area of unhomogeneous glass incorporated in 
the sheet producing a wavy appearance. 

Scratches. Any marking or tearing of the surface appear- 
ing as though it had been done by either a sharp or rough 
instrument. Scratches occur on sheet glass in all degrees 
from various accidental causes. 

Short Finish. Insufficient polish or lack of brilliancy; im- 
properly finished surface which has the appearance of be- 
ing slightly pitted and wavy when the surface is viewed in 
reflected light. These indentations, which are slight, have a 
polished rather than a ground surface, but the general effect 
is a slight dulling of the surface. Poor polish is usually 
caused by improper grinding. 

Stones. Any opaque or partially melted particle of rock, 
clay or batch ingredient imbedded in the glass. 

Lines. Waves which extend continuously across the sheet 
so that the reflection from the surface appears as a line 
or series of lines extending either the full width or a 
considerable distance across the sheet.. 

Burns. Small projections or indentations on the surface 
appearing as an area of small specks together with some 
destruction of the surface polish. An imperfection occuring 
during the flattening of window glass caused by flattening 
furnaces becoming too hot. 

Fire Cracks. Small cracks penetrating the surface of the 
sheet. Usually in the shape of short hooked crescents. 
Caused by sudden heating or chilling of the surface. 

Sand Holes. Rough spots on the polished surface pro- 
duced during coarse grinding which fine grinding did not 
later remove due, to some extent, to coarse grains of grind- 
ing sand becoming mixed with finer grades. 

Central Area of Sheet. This term is used with slightly 
different interpretation with reference to plate or window 
glass. In plate glass the central area is considered to form 
an oval or circle centered on the sheet whose axis or 
diameters do not exceed 80% of the all-over dimension. 
This allows a fairly large area at the corners which may 
have imperfections not allowed in the central area. 

In window glass the central area is considered as being 
a circle having a diameter equal to half the width of the 
sheet or an ellipse having one diameter equal to half the 
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length of the sheet and the other diameter equal to half 
the width of the sheet. 


Hot Water Storage Tanks (29d2). (Simplified Practice 
Recommendation No. 25 of the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Issued by the Bureau of Standards. Original draft 13 
May, 1924.) In accordance with the unanimous action 
on 13 March and 13 May, 1924, of two general con- 
ferences of representatives of manufacturers, distributors, 
and users of hot water storage tanks, the United States 
Department of Commerce, through the Bureau of Standards, 
recommends that simplified dimensions and capacities of hot 
water storage tanks be established as follows: 


I. SIZES . 

ACTUAL ACTUAL 

D1AMeTER! LenctH! Capacity DIAMETER! LENGTH! CAPACITY 

Inches Feet U.S.Gals. Inches Feet  U.S.Gals. 
20 5 82 42 7 504 
24 5 118 42 8 576 
24 6 141 42 10 720 
30 6 220 42 14 1,008 
30 8 294 48 10 940 
36 6 318 48 16 1,504 
36 8 423 48 20 1,880 


2. Working Pressures, Classification, and Marking. 

(a) There sizes to be made in two working pressures, viz, 
65 pounds per square inch, and 100 pounds per square inch. 
(b) Those made for 65 pounds working pressure are to be 
classified as “Standard” and those for 100 pound working 
pressure as “Extra Heavy.” 
(c) Each tank is to be stenciled with its proper classifica- 
tion, working pressure, also the name and address of its 
manufacturer, as follows: 
Standard 

Guaranteed for 65 pounds working pressure 

Manufacturer’s name and address 

or 

Extra Heavy 

Guaranteed for 100 pounds working pressure 

Manufacturer’s name and address. 

3. Factors of Safety, Thickness, etc. These are to be in 
accord with the A. S. M. E. code for “Nonfired pressure 
vessels,” 

4. Interchangeability. The tanks above listed are to be 
made interchangeable for either horizontal or vertical in- 
stallation. 

5. Tappings. There are to be six tappings in each tank, 
placed as follows—One in center of convex head. Two in 
the shell, in line (parallel with axis of tank), each to 
be centered 12 inches from the edge of the sheet. Three 
in the shell, in line, said line to be diametrically opposite 
from the line of the two just mentioned. Of these three, 
one is to be centered 12 inches in from the convex end; 
another 24 inches in from that end; and the third is to be 
centered 12 inches in from that end; and the third is to 
be centered 12 inches in from the concave end. All mea- 
surements are taken from the edge of the sheet. There is 
no tapping in the concave, or bottom, end. All tappings 
in tanks up to but not including 30 inches in diameter are 
to be 1% inches; from 30 inches up to but not including 
48 inches are to be 2 inches; and from 48 inches upward, 
the tappings are to be 3 inches. All threads are to be 
American standard taper pipe threads. These tappings ap- 
ply to either horizontal or vertical installations. 


2 By diameter is meant inside diameter; length means length of 
sheet, not over-all length of task. 


6. Manholes. These are to be standard size 11 by 15 
inches, and may be placed either in the shell or the head. 

7. Handholes. These are to be 4 by 6 inches, located as 
desired. 

8. Heating Coils.Coils for either horizontal or vertical in- 
stallation of these tanks must not be less in size or total 
length than appear in the following table: 


MInI- MInNI- 

MUM MUM 

TANK DIM. LENGTH OF TANK DIM. LENGTH OF 

DIAME- SIZEOF HEATING DIAME- SIZE HEATING 

TER LENGTH PIPE’ COIL TER LENGTH OF PIPE COIL 

Inches Feet Inches Feet Inches Feet Inches Feet 
20 5 1 14 42 7 1% 22 
24 5 1% 14 42 8 1% 26 
24 6 1% 18 42 10 1% 34 
30 6 1% 18 42 14 1% 50 
30 8 1% 26 48 10 2 34 
36 6 1% 18 48 16 2 58 
36 x 1% 26 48 20 2 74 

These recommendations are effective 1 January, 1925, 


subject to regular annual revision by similar conference. 


However, the second method, precipitating on the surface 
an insoluble compound foimed by the reaction of some 
material with the gypsum, has so far proven the most success- 
ful. Cylinders of neat gypsum and 1:1 sanded gypsum were 
made, and when approximately dry were immersed in solu- 
tions of barium chloride, sodium carbonate, ammonium, phos- 
phate, ammonium opalate, lead acetate, and barium hydrox- 
ide. The results obtained with all of the salt solutions did not 
warrant recommending them as weatherproofing materials. 
However, in the case of hot barium hydroxide, the results 
were very promising. The success of this material for 
weatherproofing gypsum is explained by assuming that the 
barium hydroxide, which penetrates the pores of the gypsum 
reacts with the calcium sulphate to form the more or less 
insoluble compound, barium sulphate. This very slightly 
soluble barium sulphate coating on the surface of the gyp- 
sum cylinder makes it very resistant to the weather. This 
protection, however, is only temporary, for after a period 
of approxately two years exposure the cylinders begin to 
weather away about as fast as do the cylinders of untreated 
neat gypsum. After this period it is probable that another 
application of the barium hydroxide solution would protect 
the gypsum for a similar length of time. This is being in- 
vestigated. 

The third method, by the addition of an integral water- 
proofing compound to the gypsum, which when the gypsum 
has set acts as a water repellent, has not given promise of 
good results. Among the integral waterproofing compounds 
used have been: zinc stearate, glue, gum tragacinth, gum 
arabic, glycerine, dextrine, and water glass. None of them 
seems to waterproof the gypsum for any length of time. 

Examination of the panels and cylinders is made from 
time to time, and as new methods of treatment come to our 
attention, cylinders are made and exposed for observation. 


Street Lighting (31f11). (General Electric Company, 
Engineering Department, Bulletin 46, Street Lighting and 
Public Safety, by Earl A. Anderson. Size 6’x9”’. Pages 22, 
Illustrated.) 

Synopsis: Street lighting and traffic accidents; influence 
of street lighting on crime; efficient street illumination; 
cost of adequate street lighting. 
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The Tents of the Arabs 


expect all civilized men to dwell in cities and all 

nomads in pastures; pagans should be found only 
in the fields and one should never meet with a villain 
except in a village or at a villa. 

These conclusions would not, however, be always jus- 
tified. While it is traditional for the misdeeds of vil- 
lains to be confined to the rural districts, it is just as 
much a matter of course that the stranger who ain’t 
done right by our Nell should be one of these here slick 
city fellows; heathen hearts are so widespread in 
their distribution as to be found frequently even in our 
very largest centres of -population. 

It has long been agreed, therefore, that the etymology 
of these words is not to be taken as fixing their present 
day meaning, and it is possible to imagine (and indeed 
regrettably easy to find) persons who are at once civ- 
ilized, pagan, and villainous. 

A civilized nomad would be considered more of an 
analomy. Yet it does not appear why the ideas of 
civilization and of more or less permanent attachment 
to a given locality should be associated. 

The primitive races have shown a greater tendency to 
cling to fixed abodes than the more advanced peoples. 
The artificial islands of the lake-dwellers, the kitchen 
middens of the northern beaches and the rock shelters 
of neolithic France (not to speak of Troy, seven times 
razed and seven times rebuilt), all bear witness to long 
continued occupation, by who knows how many genera- 
tions of primitive men, well content to set up their 
hearths afresh age after age on the rubbish heaps of 
their ancestors. Again Melville tells how the Mar- 
quesan savages were ever rebuilding their grass huts on 
the old foundations, which had been bequeathed to them 
by builders of a former day. 

On the other hand, one of the first preoccupations of 
civilized states has always been to improve communica- 
tions, that migration from place to place might be made 
rapid and easy, which the savage can only accomplish at 
the cost of enormous effort. 

It is civilized man who sends forth his colonies to the 
ends of the earth; the uncivilized who clings to his own 
valley or mountainside, and gives back from it grudg- 
ingly, foot by foot, as the restless cultured races crowd 
in upon him. 

It has been said indeed that it is only the barbarian 


Peevee THE derivation of the words one would 


who has ever loved his own country, the civilized for 
the most part having better loved those of other people. 

Now the man to whom a journey of a thousand miles 
is as nothing is not likely to attach much importance to 
moving a few blocks up the street, so that it is not re- 
markable that our cities themselves are in a constant 
state of upheaval and rearrangement, that slums are 
converted into fashionable quarters or fashionable quar- 
ters degraded into slums overnight, and that what was 
yesterday a street of private dwellings is today a row of 
shops, and tomorrow will be the heart of the factory 
district. 

Only the other day it was demonstrated to me that 
the expectation of life which financiers allot to the build- 
ings in our larger cities is growing continually shorter, 
having now reached, if I recall the figures correctly, 
what seems the ridiculously brief span of seven years. 

Those who are pleased with this condition (if such 
there be) have doubtless their own good reasons; with 
those who dislike it I am in hearty accord; but those 
who are surprised at it have merely forgotten their 
history. It is only another manifestation of the restless 
instinct which has always accompanied the growth of 
commerce and mechanistic efficiency. That Imperial 
Rome, on which so many modern institutions tend to 
model themselves, went through precisely the same 
transformations. To make it a city of marble, Augustus 
destroyed a city of brick. His successors, helpless in the 
face of the housing shortage, were driven to the new sub- 
urban developments on the remote outposts of the Em- 
pire, and finished their lives commuting to work from 
Spalatro and Byzantium. 

Undesirable as this impermanence may be from a 
social point of view, it does not seem that it should 
necessarily work any harm to architecture. The old- 
time Japanese house, we are told, was expected to burn 
to the ground every seven years, and was constructed 
with this probable fate coolly in view. Yet, structures 
of tooth-picks and tissue paper that they were, they seem 
to have been architecturally admirable. 

If excellence in architecture depends on meeting the 
requirements of the program, should not the fact that a 
building will probably last only a tenth of a lifetime be- 
come a condition of the problem, to be given weight like 
any other condition, in the solution adopted? 

Oddly enough, however, as the probable life of our 
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